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% «It was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith whicb 


was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


“] will take no man’s liberty of judging from bim; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 
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For the Gospel Messenger. mercy, we beseech thee, upon these 


A PRAYER BEFORE CONGRESS. 


EVERY thing connected with the 
American Revolution is, at least, in- 
teresting, if not important. Many 
documents belonging to that period, 
are probably still extant, which have 
not been published, and which are 
worthy of preservation. I have been 
favoured with a copy of the following 
delivered before Congress, by 
the Rev. Dr. Jacob Duché, which I 
gend for Seecagae Ths ge in the Gospel 
This gentleman was ap- 
—y inna Chapia to that honourable 
afew days after the memorable 
Declaration of i desaaienees but af- 
ter officiating for two months andthree 
weeks, his sentiments became so de- 
cidedly hostile to the American cause, 
although a native born, that he resign- 
edand, subsequently, went to England, 
where he was educated. He addressed 
a letter to his friend Gen. Washington, 
on the 8th Oct. 1777, explaining his 
motives for resigning, and urging a 
similar change of opinion and conduct 
in the Commander in Chief. Whether 
this letter was answered or not, or 
whether it has ever been published, I 
am not informed. 
SEVENTY-SIX. 


PRAYER. 


Lord, our heavenly Father, high 
mighty King of Kings, and Lord 
Lords, who dost from thy throne 
behold ail the dwellers upon earth, 
and reignest with power supreme and 
uncontrolled over all kingdoms, em- 
pires and governments; look down in 
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he 





our American States, who have fled 
to thee from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves upon thy gra- 
cious protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependant upon thee; to thee 
have they appealed for the righteous- 
ness of their cause; to thee do they 
new look up for that countenance and 
omnes which thou alone canst give; 
them, therefore, heavenly Father, 
under thy nurturing care; give them 
wisdom in council, and valour in the 
field; defeat the malicious designs of 
our cruel adversaries; convince them 
of the unri of their cause; 
cod if tee ol penis to their ecm 
inary purposes, O let the voice of 

y own unerring justice sounding in 
their hearts, constrain them to drop 
the weapons of war from their un- 
nerved hands in the day of battle. 
Be thou present, O God of Wisdom, 
and direct the councils of this honour- 
able assembly; enable them to settle 
things upon the best and surest foun- 
dations, that the scene of blood may 
be speedily closed, that order, harmo- 
ny and peace be effectually restored, 
and truth and justice, sabe and 


prevail and flourish amongst 
— Preserve the health of 


their bodies, and the vigour of their 
minds; shower down upon them, and 
the millions they here represent, such 
temporal blessings as thou seest expe- 
dient for them in this world, and 
crown them with everlasting glory in 
the world to come. All this we ask 
in the name, and through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour. 
Amen. 
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194 Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion. 


To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


It is, probably, known to many of 
your readers, that Soame JEenyNs, 
the author of an admirable little work 
on “the Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Religion,” was once an un- 
believer. In his younger days he 
professed Christianity, probably, more 
from the habit of education than 
the conviction of his mind; and we 
need not therefore wonder, that he 
subsequently abandoned his faith, and 
became a Deist. But a mind so high- 
ly cultivated, and so accustomed to 
the exercise of its own discriminating 
powers,could not submit to receive the 
dogmas of his associates, without sa- 
tisfying himself of their truth. At the 
conclusion of his interesting work he 
states that, “having some leisure and 
more curiosity, he employed them 
both in resolving a question which 
seemed to him of some importance: 
Whether Christianity was really an 
imposture; or whether it is, what it 
pretends to be, a revelation communi- 
cated to mankind by the interposition 
of supernatural power?” The more 
he examined the Scriptures, the more 
was he convinced that Christianity 
was true, and infidelity ruinous to his 
everlasting happiness. Having ar- 
rived at this conclusion, he bewailed 
his former prejudices, cordially em- 
braced the “truth as it is in Jesus,” 
publicly confessed it in the work un- 
der consideration, and, on his death- 
bed, rejoiced that it had proved useful 
to many, who were desirous of infor- 
mation on this momentous subject. 
He died Dec. 18, 1787, in the 83d 
year of his age, and his writings have 
since been published in 4 volumes. 

The very interesting work which 
gave such cause of joy to its pious 
author, should be read by every Chris- 
tian, as well as every unbeliever. Its 
arguments are conclusive, and must 
convince every ingenuous mind of the 
truth of revelation. With the hope 
of rendering it more generally useful, 
I have made an Abstract of the work 
for the Gospel Messenger. I have 
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done this more with the view of draw- 
ing attention to the book itself, than 
with the wish to supply its place by an 
imperfect sketch of my own. But 
even this Abstract, by the grace of 
God, may be useful to some of your 
readers, who may not possess the ori- 
ginal, and are desirous of consulting 
the experience of so eminent a con- 
vert to the truth of revelation. If 
this be your opinion, I shall be — 
fied by seeing it in the Gospel Mes- 
senger. 


An Abstract of Soames Jenyns' View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Reli- 
gion. 

The Internal Evidence of the 
Christian Religion, arises from that 
excellence, and those clear marks of 
supernatural interposition, which are 
so conspicuous in the religion itself. 

To prove the truth of the Christian 
Religion, we must begin by showi 
the internal marks of Divinity, which 
are stamped upon it; because on this 
the credibility of the prophecies and 
miracles in a great measure depends. 

I shall therefore state and explain 
the following plain and undeniable 
Propositions: 

1. There is a Book called the New 
Testament. 

2. It contains a system of religion 
entirely new; and 

3. From which may be collected a 
system of ethics, superior to every 
other. 

Lastly. Such a system of Religion 
and morality could not be the work of 
men; and, therefore, must proceed 
from God. . 


PROPOSITION I. 

The truth of the facts recorded in 
the New Testament can no more be 
doubted than that of any other histor- 
ical facts. And there is no more 
reason to doubt that such a person as 
Jesus Christ existed, than there is that 
Tiberias, Herod, or Pontius Pilate 
were his cotemporaries. Nor can we 
reasonably call in question the histori- 
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cal accounts of his birth, life, ac- 
tions, discourses and death; or the 
travels, transactions and epistolary 
writings of his Apostles; for we can 
no more doubt that Paul, Peter and 
James were the authors of the Epis- 
tles which go by their names, than 
that Cicero and Pliny wrote those 
which are ascribed to them. The 
Books of the New Testament being 
written by various persons, and at 
different times, could not be the work 
of a single impostor; and being all 
stamped with the same marks of an 
uniform originality in their very frame 
and composition, they must be true. 


PROPOSITION II. 

The object of this Religion is en- 
tirely new. It is to prepare us by a 
state of probation for the kingdom of 
heaven. In former religions, the 
good of the present life was the first 
object; in this it is the second. To 
the constant practice of justice, tem- 
perance and sobriety, which will 
make us good citizens, we are requir- 
ed to add habitual piety, faith, resig- 
Ration, and contempt of the world, 
which will make us Christians, and 
qualify us for the acceptance and en- 
joyment of future happiness. It 
strongly insists on purity of heart, and 
a benevolent disposition, as necessary 
to the ends of its institution. It pow- 
erfully exhorts to the practice of every 
Virtue, and incites to piety and devo- 
tion. And while the learned and the 
inquisitive find inexhaustible sources 
of instruction concerning the nature, 
and attributes of God, and the dispen- 
sations of his Providence, the unlearn- 
ed will find the moral and practical 
parts perfectly plain and intelligible. 
The present life is a state of pro- 
bation and education, to prepare us 
for another. Probation implies trials, 
sufferings, and a capacity of offending; 
and education, a propriety of chastise- 
ment for those offences. Every thing 
around us confirms these truths, and 
shows the wisdom and the design of 
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Providence in forming the world. 
This religion contains ideas of God 
and of man, of the present and a fu- 
ture life, and of the relations they bear 
to each other; which are entirely new 
and dissimilar to any other religion. 
The doctrine of three persons united 
in one God; the immortality of the 
soul; the worthlessness of this world, 
and all its pursuits; the resurrection of 
the dead; the general judgment, and 
the triumphs of the righteous; the 
contingency of future events, and the 
fore-knowledge, or the free will of the 
creature with the over-ruling grace of 
the Creator; the depravity of man; 
the punishment of wickedness; the 
unpardonable nature of sin without the 
influence of a mediatorial interposi- 
tion, and a vicarious atonement from 
the sufferings of a superior Being, are 
the great truths revealed. The per- 
sonal character of the Author of this 
Religion, is new and extraordinary; 
not only on account of his miraculous 
conception, but as the founder of a 
religion which is totally unconnected 
with all human policy and govern- 
ment; and, therefore, totally uncon- 
ducive to any worldly policy what- 
ever. He refused power, riches, ho- 
nours and pleasure; and he courted 
poverty, ignominy, tortures and death. 
He is the only person that ever made 
his own sufferings and death, a neces- 
sary part of his original plan, and es- 
sential to his mission. 

If any one can doubt the superior 
excellence of the Christian religion, 
after having read the Books in which it 
is contained, he must be as deficient in 
taste as in faith, and be as bad a crit- 
ic as he is a Christian. In proof of 
this, read that concise, yet compre- 
hensive address to the Deity, usually 
called the Lord’s Prayer; the pathe- 
tic recommendation of benevolence to 
the distressed, recorded in Matt. xxv. 
34—44; the just and elegant reproof 
of eagerness and anxiety in worldly 
pursuits, recorded in Matt. vi. 26— 
$1. 
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PROPOSITION III. 

The moral precepts of Christianity 
are piety, benevolence, justice, chari- 
ty, temperance and sobriety, which 
are carried to a higher degree of puri- 
ty and perfection, than in any other 
religion. False virtues are contemn- 
ed, as being incompatible with the ge- 
nius and spirit of this institution. 

Valour, for instance, or active cou- 
rage, is merely constitutional, like 
beauty, health, and strength, and, 
therefore, can have no claim to moral 
merit. Though admired and cherish- 
ed by heathen nations, it is not a chris- 
tian virtue. It is the engine by which 
the strong are enabled to plunder the 
weak, the proud to trample upon the 
humble, and the guilty to oppress the 
innocent. 

Passive courage, is a Christian vir- 
tue, which arises from a contempt of 
misfortunes, pain, and death; a con- 
fidence in the protection of the Al- 
mighty, a zeal for truth, a persever- 
ance in duty, — patience and 
resignation. Passive courage is the 
resolution of a philosopher; active 
courage, the ferocity of a savage. 

Patriotism is not a Christian vir- 
tue; for a Christian is of no country; 
he is a citizen of the world, and his 
neighbours and countrymen are the 
inhabitants of the remotest regions, 
whenever their distresses demand his 
friendly assistance. Christianity com- 
mands us to love all mankind, and to 
imitate the universal benevolence of 
our Creator, who pours forth his 
blessings on every nation on earth. 

Friendship, is more congenial to 
the principles of Christianity, but ev- 
en that is narrow and confined, and 
appropriates its benevolence to a sin- 
ole object. Where it arises from sim- 


ilarity of sentiments, it is agreeable 
and innocent, but has no claim to mo- 
ral merit. 

The precepts peculiar to this reli- 
gion are, poorness of spirit; forgive- 
ness of injuries, and charity to all 
men; repentance; faith; self-abase- 
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ment, and a detachment from the 
world. 

Poorness of spirit. This is com- 
mended by our Saviour, Matt. v. 3, 
and means a disposition of mind, 
meek, humble, submissive to power, 
void of ambition, patient of injuries, 
and free from all resentment. 

Forgiveness of injuries. This is 
commanded by our Lord, Matt. v. 43, 
and is the most glorious of all victo- 
ries, and the most magnanimous and 
beneficial to mankind; for every retal- 
iation becomes a new injury, and re- 
quires another act of revenge for satis- 
faction. 

Charity to all men. This is de- 
clared to be essential by the Saviour, 
John xiii. 34, and is most beautifully 
described by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xiii. 4— 
13. It does not consist in building of 
monasteries, endowment of hospitals, 
or the distribution of alms; but in acts 
of kindness, patience, complacency, 
and benevolence to all around us. 

Repentance. This is every where 
insisted upon, as necessary to accom- 
plish the end of this religion; and must 
be seen in a change of the nature and 
disposition of the offender. 

Faith. This is essentially neces- 
sary, and signifies a humble, teacha- 
ble, and candid disposition; a trust in 
God, and confidence in his promises; 
a firm belief that Christ was the Son 
of God, the Messiah foretold by the 
Prophets, and expected by the Jews; 
who was sent by God to preach right- 
eousness, judgment and everlasting 
life, and to die as an atonement for the 
sins of the world. He who does not 
believe these things, is not a Christian. 

Self-abasement. This requires us 
to impute our own virtues to the grace 
and favour of our Creator, and to ac- 
knowledge, that we can do nothing 

good by our own powers, unless as- 
sisted by his over-ruling influence. 

Detachment from the world. By 
this is not understood a seclusion from 
society, abstraction from all business, 
or retirement to a gloomy cloister; 
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nor is the acquisition of wealth and 
honours prohibited, if obtained by 
honest means, and a moderate degree 
of attention. and care; but such an un- 
remitted anxiety which engrosses all 
our time and thoughts, which leaves 
us no time fer preparation for the hap- 
piness of another world. 


CONCLUSION. 


the foregoing propositions, 
we conclude, that such a system of 
religion and morality could not possi- 
bly be the work of any man, or set of 
men, much less of those obscure, ig- 
norant, and illiterate persons, who 
published it to the world; and there- 
fore it must have been effected by the 
supernatural interposition of divine 
power and wisdom; that is, it must 
derive its origin from God. 

The propagation of Christianity 
was as extraordinary as the religion 
itself. In a few years it spread over 
Asia and Europe, through the instru- 
mentality of an inconsiderable num- 
ber of inconsiderable persons, and that 
ata time when Paganism was in the 
highest repute, and the literature of 
Greece and Rome in their meridian 
lustre. If amy one can believe, that 
the son of a carpenter, with twelve 
of the meanest and most illiterate me- 
chanics, unassisted by any supernatu- 
ral power, should be able to invent a 
system of theology the most sublime, 
and of ethics the most perfect, which 
had escaped the penetration and learn- 
ing of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero; 
and that from this system, by their 
own sagacity, they had excluded eve- 
ty false virtue, though universally ad- 
mired, and admitted every true vir- 
tue, though despised and ridiculed by 
all the rest of the world: If any man 
can believe all these miraculous events, 
contrary to the constant experience 
of the powers and dispositions of hu- 
man nature, he must possess more 
faith than is necessary to make him a 
Christian. 

[The various objections of unbe- 
lievers are so satisfactorily answered, 
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thiut the whole argument must be trans- 
eribed, to give any thing like a clear 
view of the subject. But this, the 
litaits of this Abstract will not per- 
mit. The following reply to those 
who object to the whole scheme of 
revelation, must at present suffice. ] 
“Many have objected to the whole 
scheme of this revelation as partial, 
fluctuating, indeterminate, unjust, and 
uaworthy of an omniscient and omni- 
potent author, who cannot be suppo- 
séd to have favoured particular per- 
sons, countries and times, with this 
divine communication, while others 
no less meritorious have been exclu- 
ded from its benefits; nor to have 
changed and counteracted his 
designs; that is, to have formed man- 
kind able and disposed to render 
themselves miserable by their own 
wickedness, and then to have contriv- 
ed so strange an expedient to restore 
them to that happiness, which they 
need never have been permitted to for- 
feit; and this to be brought about by 
the unnecessary interposition of a Me- 
diator. ‘To ali this I shall only say, 
that however unaccountable this may 
appear to us, who see but as small a 
part of. the Christian, as of the uni- 
versal plan of creation, they are both 
in regard to all these circumstances 
exactly analogous to each other. In 
all the dispensations of Providence, 
with which we are acquainted, bene- 
fits are distributed in a similar man- 
ner; health and strength, sense and 
science, wealth and power, are all be- 
stowed on individuals and communi- 
ties in different degrees and at differ- 
ent times. The whole economy of 
this world consists of evils and reme~ 
dies; and these for the most part ad- 
ministered by the instrumentality ot” 
intermediate agents. God has per- 
mitted us to plunge ourselves into pos 
verty, distress and misery, by our own 
vices, and has afforded us the advice, 
instructions, and examples of others, 
to deter and extricate us from these 
calamities. He has formed us subject 
to innumerable diseases, and he has 
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bestowed on us a variety of remediés. 
He has made us liable to hunger, 
thirst and nakedness, and he supplies 
us with food, drink and clothing, ust- 
ally by the administration of others. 
He has created poisons, and he has 
provided antidotes. He has ordained 
the winter’s cold to cure the pestilen- 
tial heats of the summer, and the sum- 
mer’s sunshine to dry up the inunda- 
tions of the winter. Why the consti- 
tution of nature is so formed, why all 
the visible dispensations of Providence 
are such, and why such is the Chris- 
tian dispensation also, we know nat, 
nor have faculties to comprehend. 
“Reason is undoubtediy our surest 
guide in all matters, which lie within 
thé narrow circle of her intelligence. 
On the subject of revelation her pro- 
vince is only to examine into its au- 
thority, and when that is once proved, 
she has no more to do, but to acqui- 
esce in its doctrines, and therefore is 
never so ill employed, as when she 
pretends to accommodate them to her 
own ideas of rectitude and truth. 
God, says this self-sufficient teacher, 
is perfectly wise, just, and good; and 
what is the inference? that all his dis- 
pensations must be conformable to 
our notions of perfect wisdom, jus- 
tice, and goodness: but it should first 
be proved, that man is as perfect and 
as wise as his Creator, or this conse- 
quence will by no means follow; but 
rather the reverse, that is, that the 
dispensations of a perfect and all-wise 
Being must probably appear unrea- 
sonable, and perhaps unjust, toa be- 
ing imperfect and ignorant; and, 
therefore, their seeming impossibility 
may be a mark of their truth, and, in 
some measure, justify that pious rant 
of a mad enthusiast, ‘Credo, quia im- 
possibile.’ Nor is it the least surpri- 
sing, that we are not able to under- 
stand the spiritual dispensations of the 
Almighty, when his “material works 
ave to us no less incomprehensible, 


our reason can afford us no insight _ 


intp those great properties of matter, 
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gravitation, attraction, elasticity and 
electricity, nor even into the essence 
of matter itself. Can reason teach us 
how the sun’s luminous orb can fill a 
circle whose diameter contains many 
millions of miles, with a constant in- 
undation of successive rays during 
thousands of years, without any per- 
ceivable diminution of that body, 
from whence they are continually 
poured, or any augmentation of 
bodies on which they fall, 
which they are constantly absorbed? 
Can reason tell us how those rays, 
darted with a velocity greater than 
that of a cannon ball, can strike the 
tenderest organs of the human frame 
without inflicting any degree of pain, 
or by what means this percussion on- 
ly can convey the forms of distinct ob- 
jects to an immaterial mind? or how 
any union can be formed between ma- 
terial and immaterial essences, or 
how the wounds of the body can give 
pain to the soul, or the anxiety of the 
soul can emaciate and destroy the bo- 
dy? That all these things are so, we 
have visible and indisputable demon- 
stration; but how they can be so, is to 
us as incomprehensible, as the most 
abstruse mysteries of Revelation can 
possibly be. In short, we see so 
small a part of the great Whole; we 
know so little of the relation which 
the present life bears to pre-existent 
and future states; we can conceive so 
little of the nature of God, and his at- 
tributes, or mode of existence; we can 
comprehend so little of the material, 
and so much less of the moral plan 
on which the universe is constituted, 
or on what principle it proceeds, that, 
if a revelation from such a Being, on 
such subjects, was in every part fami- 
liar to our understandings, and conso- 
nant to our reason; we should have 
great cause to suspect its divine au- 
thority; and therefore, had this reve- 
lation been less incomprehensible, it 
would certainly have been more in- 
credible.” 

FIDES. 
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To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


Tue following Letter was address- 
ed, some years since, to a young Cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, shortly after his entrance on 
the duties of the Ministry. The can- 
did and thankful spirit in which he re- 
ceived the communication, was of it- 


self a sufficient reward to the writer: 


and gave an assurance that, so far as 
they could avail him, the ensuing re- 
marks would not be unprofitable. 
His early death deprived our portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard of a faithful la- 
bourer; but as he lived, so he died in 


faith and hope. 
HIERONYMUS. 


A Letter on the Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons. 

You know me too well, not to ap- 
preciate the motives which induce me 
to address you this letter. My confi- 
dence in your candour, confirms me 
in the resolution, dictated by friend- 

ip. You must not, however, take 
for granted the correctness of my 
opinions; but test them by your own 
self-observation, and experience. 

I heard you on Sunday, 18th, with 
great pleasure: andl am the more 
disposed to animadvert on your com- 
ome and delivery, with freedom; 

use you have manifestly laid the 
ground work of = writing and 
good speaking. e clearness of 
your arrangement, the perspicuity and 
agreeableness of your style, the se- 
lectness of your lan , the ease and 
simplicity which marked the deve- 
lopement of your subject, are an ex- 
cellent foundation for success in com- 
Position, On the other hand, the 
distinctness and regularity of your 
enunciation, the firmness and upright- 
ness of your posture, the seriousness 
of your countenance, and the unaf- 
fected presence of mind, which mark- 
ed your manner, are among the chief 
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materials of a good delivery. Such, 
my young friend, are the chief merits 
I noticed. I shall be equally, and if 
possible more candid, as I shall be 
more particular in mentioning your 
defects. Perhaps your judgment may 
not coincide with me on estes In 
that case, remember that no deference 
to my opinion should induce an alter- 
ation in your method, against your 
conviction; for theory and practice 
must harmonize to produce any desi- 
rable result. 

Let us first consider your compo- 
sition. I would remark that there 
was too little ornament for a subject 
so interesting and so susceptible of 
chaste and rational embellishment. I 
think that you might have introduced, 
with perfect propriety, one, two or 
three of fine writing, for 
which the subject furnished you am- 
ple materials. You will not suppose 
that I advocate the formal exhibition 
of rhetorical flourishes; but I appeal 
to the authority of the finest writers 
of any age for my model. The effect 
of these passages is even greater than 
their beauty. They revive and invi- 
gorate the attention of hearers; they 
kindle enthusiasm, or at least give a 
new spring to the feelings: by illustra- 
ting the subject, fix it more deeply in 
the mind, endue it with greater prac- 
tical influence over the heart and un- 
derstanding, Do we desire more than 


human authority? The Scriptures 
contain repeated instances: and the 
works of furnish striking analo- 


gies in the natural world. e uni- 
form azure of heaven is diversified 
with the sublimity of the sun by day, 
and with the beauty of the moon and 
of the stars by night. The moon 
herfelf, in her vicissitudes, rivals, at 
times, the solemn majesty of the sun, 
or vies in purity of lustre with the 
stars. These, th scattered pro- 


fusely and wildly over the blue arch 
of night, are gathered at intervals in 
artless clusters, and enhance the vari- 
ety and grandeur of the wilderness of 
suns. 
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I would next remark, that your 
discourse, being on a subject which 
did not furnish sly Serip- 
ture phrases and incidents, should 
have had a greater number thap you 
introduced. I do not approve such 
as are of a trite and common place 
character, such as are met with every 
day, and every where; but such as 
improve and adorn, whilst they are 
instantly vecognized. Our Preachers 
generally, I think, are not apt to take 
sufficient pains in scattering through 
their sermons choice phrases, senten- 
ces, anecdotes and incidents from the 
Scriptures. These are, in my jadg- 
ment, among the leading features of a 
Christian discourse; and even where 
it is rather of the Moral than 
Evangelical kind, these would give it 
the venerable appearance of a Gospel 
sermon. You will not, however, sup- 
pose that I should, by any means, be 
satisfied with the resemblance only. 
I here speak of an extreme case, when 
Morality may be so adorned as to 
lose the aspect of Natural Religion, 
or mere Philosophy. 

Allow me to declare freely and af- 
fectionately, that your sermon had, to 
me, more, on the whole, the appear- 
ance of a dissertation, than of a pul- 
pit discourse. Let me assign, what I 
take to be some of the reasons. 
Those already mentioned are among 
the number; but the principal are to 
be found in your delivery: and if I 
am correct in my estimation of the 
effect of this, on character 
of your discourse, it will be a strong 
proof, in your case, of the importance 
of attending diligently and earnestly 
to this matter. ' 

I shall now, therefore, turn my at- 
tention to your delivery. The ingre- 
dients of this are found in the person, 
voice, countenance and gesture. As 
to the first, I thought your firm, erect 
posture extremely happy; but these 
are not set off by a succession of easy 
and pleasing attitudes. I would not, 
by any means, have you continually 
moving; but I do very highly approve 
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a variety of changes similar to those, 
which we know from experience, are 
the offspring of nature, and spontane- 
ously adorn the animated conversation 
of intélligent men. These consist 
chiefly of the inclination of the body 
forward, which is very rare in your de- 
livery; and of its change of position 
from side to side, which likewise oc. 
curs too seldom. The modifications 
and degrees of these primary attitudes, 
and their combinations with each 
other, with the movement of the head 
and arms, are too numerous to be 
specified, and approach nearer to, or 
recede farther from the ideal standard 
of excellency, as the conceptions of 
delivery are more or less refined, and 
as the practice of the speaker realizes 
more or less faithfully the theory of 
perfection. Let me here notice the 
motion of the head as connected with 
that of the body. The head may be 
moved to great advantage wit 
any sensible alteration in the posture 
of the body, ‘and frequently one 
movement renders the other unne 
cessary. In this respect, also, I think 
you defective. You do not 

the position of your head often enous 
nor is there, when you do move‘it, 
sufficient lightness and facility in the 
action, to superadd the impression 
of dignity and grace, to that produ- 
ced by an a firm and erect. 
Allow me also to remark, that while 
these observations illustrate my mean 
ing, when I said, that your discourse 
had rather the appearance of a dis 
sertation than of a sermon, that im 
pression was strengthened by the fact, 
that the most common motion of your 
head occurred in the act of raising 
your eyes from the desk, or casting 
them down. This, and the errors 
above mentioned, are peculiarities, 
characteristic of a reader, not of a 
speaker, and hence my observation. 
Let me here strenuously recommend 
to you, to commit portions at least of 
your sermons to memory. This prac- 
tice leayes the person and the cout 
tenance free from the embarrassments 
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under which they labour, when the 
preacher, desirous of appearing as a 
er, not as a reader, is conscious 

he is but a lecturer, perpetually 
recurring to his book. A preacher 
should deliver his sermon, to give it 
full effect, with the ease, variety, ani- 
mation, and energy of extempore 
speaking. Let me then early caution 
and beseech you to avoid it. The 
bar is not a model of good speaking; 
but there we see more of it than in 
the pulpit, because without the aids 
af art, the advocate suffers nature to 
govern him. A minister, in my 
judgment, would find an advantage 
in hearing our best forensic speakers. 
From the person, I pass to the 
countenance. This undoubtedly, con- 
sidering its variety of suitable expres- 
sion, is eminently capable of adorn- 
ing the beauty of eloquence, and of 
enforcing the power of argument. 
In a preacher, “the human counte- 
mance divine” should be the mirror 
of his religion. Hence it should pos- 
* sess versatility of expression in the 
highest degree. It should be severe 
and commanding, while he denounces 
Almighty vengeance against the sin- 
ner: solemn and majestic while expa- 
tiating on the wisdom and goodness 
of God: ious and conciliating 
when he publishes the glad tidings of 
great joy to them that sit in dark- 
ness: and beaming with sympathy 
and affection as he pours the balm of 
consolation into the wounds of the 
mourner. Too many clergymen, by 
adopting gravity of countenance, at 
their hows into the clerical office, 
as indispensabie to the sacredness of 
Geos character, — a Prins 4 4 
le, and too often or- 

bidding aspect. Hence solemnity 
and unaffected yet variable fervor of 
countenance and magner, degenerate 
into sadness or inéxpressive seri- 
‘ousness of feature. Your error is 
not as yet, and I trust it never will 
be so great; but the principle applies 
to you even thus no here was, 


in your countenance and manner, a 
GOS, MES.—VOL. II. 
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degree of uniform and striking gravi- 
ty, too closely allied to severity. At 
times, an emphatical seriousness, bor- 
dering too nearly on harshness of as- 
pect, shrouded your features; and ge- 
nerally there was an absence of ease 
and felicity of expression in the coun- 
tenance, indicating (and there lies 
the danger) rather the usual state of 
mind and feelings, than one which 
arose spontaneously from the subject. 
Now there is no danger to you from 
this source, if you become deeply 
sensible of it in due season. You 
have strong and varied feelings, intel- 
ligence and fervent piety: Deliver up 
your countenance to their natural in- 
fluence, and the inner man, arrayed 
in majesty and loveliness, will issue 
forth from his invisible dwelling in 
the soul, and become manifest in liv- 


ing characters features of the 
outward man. me, it is not 
sufficient, even | t of duty, to 
be a Christian in heart and 


mind, You must be such, likewise, 
in deportment and expression of coun- 
tenance. 

I shall next s of your gestures. 
Here I eee ves leading faults; 
that you employ too few, and that 
these are generally the same. There 
is also a medium in the pulpit between 
the numerous and showy gesticula- 
tions of the stage, and the homely, 
scattered motions of a lecturer. There 
is also a medium between hurried and 
abrupt movements, and those whose 
formality and sameness fatigue and dis- 
gust. Fix well these principles in your 
mind. By them study other speak- 
ers, and practise them yourself. The 


* gesture most frequently used by you, 


was with the fore finger of your right 
hand. As you value excellence of 
delivery, banish this. It is inadmis- 
sible, but in extraordinary cases. It 
is bad at the bar: it is worse in the 


pulpit. 

ith respect to your voice, the re- 

marks made on expression of coun- 

tenance are equally applicable. Your 

errors are the same, and flow precise- 
°. 
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ly from the same causes. Too much 
uniformity, and too steady a serious- 
ness of tone, pervaded your delivery; 
whereas the subject naturally called 
for variety, and in most of the dis- 
course, for a pronunciation marked 
by cheerfulness and agreeable ease, 
rather than by gravity, approaching 
to sadness. Ii will be your own fault 
if you do not correct these imperfec- 
tions. You can, if you so resolve. 

Let me recall your attention to my 
remark, that your discourse had ra- 
theythe appearance of a dissertation 
than a sermon. Review the objec- 
tions which have been made to the 
constituent parts of your delivery, and 
judge for yourself, whether such a de- 
livery must not convey such impres- 
sions to the audience. If so, you will 
certainly profit by this letter; for you 
will agree withy that a minister, 
who writes 9 by no means 
finished his w he deliver well, 
he will certain more abundantly 
blest in his ministry. 

Let me recommend, as companions 
in your studies and practice on this 
subject, Spencer’s life and Cowper’s 
characters of the Evangelical Orator 
and of the theatrical Pulpit speaker. 
They are treasures of inestimable 
worth and first rate models, 

And now, my young friend, hav- 
ing finished these remarks, need I 






say that my only motives are per- - 


sonal friendship, esteem for your ex- 
cellent Parent and the hope to see 
you a minister of distinguished use- 
fulness. As these inducements led 
me to write, so from the same 
sources, will arise a tenfold reward, 
if my advice be favourably receiv- 
ed, and especially if it contribute 
ever so little, to the removal of your 
errors. 


-—~ - 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
ON THE PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


Ir has surprised me not a little to 
observe, that your correspondent Hie- 
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ronymus, in his acta judicious 
strictures on the Hymns, has not no- 
ticed the very remarkable fact, that a 
Church whose faith and formularies 
are Trinitarian, which has provided 
an appropriate service for Trinity 
Sunday, should not have among her 
Hymns one specially composed for 
that Festival. And it is the more re- 
markable, because none of the Psalms 
can supply the deficiency. The only 
substitute which we can use at present 
is, the first and last three verses of 
flymn VI, which, although a Whit- 
sunday Hymn, may answer for Trin- 
ity Sunday. But I hope, if the Gene- 
ral Convention should deem it advi- 
sable to sanction a better and a larger 
selection of Hymns, that one will be 
specially provided, not only for this 
festival, but also for Ash-Wednesday, 
for which there is none in the present 
collection. 

The metrical Psalms, it is well 
known, are not, generally, adapted to 
Christian worship, and many of them 
do not convey the precise meaning of 
the original. Much extraneous mat- 
ter has, perhaps necessarily, been in- 
troduced, to make up the stanzas, or 
to form the metre; and thus, the sense 
of the original has literally been sacri- 
ficed to sound. From the sublimity 
of many of these inimitably beautiful 
and inspired compositions, probably, 
arises the difficulty of putting them 
into the ordinary metres of Tate & 
Brady, without a paraphrase. But 
this is not all; for we find in. several 
of them something more than a para- 
phrase. There are many additions 
to the original, of matter never in- 
tended by the Spirit which endited 
them. As an example of this fact, I 
will quote but two verses from Psalm 
CIV, according to the Bible transla- 
tion: 

V. “16. The trees of the Lonp are full 
of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he 
hath planted; 

17. Where the birds make their nests: 


as for the stork, the fir-trees are her 
house.” 


This scarcely varies rom the older 
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translation in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The metrical version of 
these verses by Tate & Brady, is as 
follows: 
V. “16. The trees of God, without the care 
Or art of man, with sap are fed; 
The mountain-cedar looks as fair 
As those in royal gardens bred. 
“17. Safe in the lofty cedar’s arms 
The wand’rers of the air may rest; 
The hospitable pine from harms 
Protects the stork, her pious guest. 


Let us now compare them, and ob- 
serve the difference. ‘The metrical 
Psalm says, v. $6, “The trees of 
God;” the Bible has it, “The trees of 
the Lorp;” 7. e. Jenovaag. 

“The mountain-cedar” is substitu- 
ted by the poets for “The cedars of 
Lebanon.” ‘Tine latter is definite, 
the first is general. 

Instead of saying, “which he | Je- 
hovah} hath planted,” the poets tell 
us, that the “cedar looks as fair as 
those in royal gardens bred;” not a 
word of which is to be found in the 


"Bible. 


V. 17. The Bible says, “Where 
the birds make their nests;” using 
the present tense; that is, the birds 
do now wake their nests: but the 
poets use the future, and say, “the 
wand’rers of the air may rest.” The 
wanderers of the air is a figurative 
expression for birds, but, surely, there 
is a material difference between sim- 
ply resting on a tree and making 
nests therein. 

“As for the stork, the fir-trees are 
her house.” The poets paraphrase 
this simple fact, thus: “The hospita- 
ble pine protects the stork, her pious 

t.” The Hoxy Sermir neither 
called the stork pious, nor the pine 
hospitable; and although poets may 
assume this license with the Scrip- 
tures, yet. ' think that a Christian 
congregati n, when engaged in Chris- 
tian worship, should prefer the words 
of God, to the sublimest flights of hu- 
man genius. 

T presume these glaring improprie- 
ties will be sufficient” to prove, that 
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the metrical Psalms require much al- 
teration to make them conformable to 
the inspired word. : 

I must here be permitted to observe, 
that the metrical Psalms and Hyinns 
do not constitute a part of the Book 
of Common Prayer, but are a separate 
work appended to that Book. They 
may, therefore, be touched without 
lessening our veneration for that ines- 
timable formulary, or forming a pre- 
cedent for its alteration. For my 
own part, I am free to confess, that 1 
would have no objection to abolish 
the metre Psalms altogether, and, in 
their stead, to chant particular por- 
tions of the old prose translation of 
the Psalms in the Book of Common 
Prayer. These are Scriptural, and, 
therefore, more sublime, more spiri- 
tual, and more animating, than the 
version of Tate & Brady; although 
troth requires the acknowledgment, 
that several of their Psalms contain 
some exquisitely beautiful stanzas. 

The critical translation of the 
Psalms, by the eminently learned and 
pious divine, Bishop Horsley, is not, 
probably, familiar to many of your 
readers beside the clergy. They who 
have any taste for Scriptural poetry, 
and have studied its character, or ad- 
mired its beauties in Bishop Lowth’s 
learned “Lectures on the sacred poe- 
try of the Hebrews,” will, T doubt 
not, be gratified at seeing in the Gos- 
pel Messenger, Bishop Horsley’s 
translation of the sublime Psalm, a 
part of which has been the subject of 
our remarks, With t!-is view [have 
transcribed it, if you should think pro- 
per to give it a place. 

F. 
PSALM CIV. 


AN HYMN FOR THE SABBATH DAY. 


This Hymn celebrates the power 
of Jehovah displayed in the creation 
of the universe, the destruction of the 
earth by the deluge, and the restora- 
tion of beauty and order after that ca- 
lamity; and describes the dependence 
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of all Nature, animated and vegetable, 
upon his providence, for sustenance 
and preservation. For regularity of 
composition, richness of imagery, sub- 
limity of sentiment, and elegance and 
‘ perspicuity of diction, it is perhaps 
the principal poem in the whole col- 
lection of these inspired songs. As 
there is no allusion in it to the Mosa- 
ic ritual, nor any mention of the deli- 
verance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
it should seem that it was of an earlier 
age than the Exodus. It consists of 
parts sung alternately by two com- 
panies. ‘The parts are easily distin- 
ished, inasmuch as one Semichorus 
always speaks of God in the third 
person, the other addresses him in the 
second.* 
FIRST SEMICHORUS. 
1 Bless the Jehovah O my soul— 
SECOND SEMICHORUS.: 
Jehovah, my God, thou art exceeding 


great, 
Thou art arrayed in glory and majesty. 
FIRST SEMICHORUS. 
2 Investing with light like a garment, 
Extending the heavens like a canopy. 
3 Laying the floor of his chambers upon 
the waters, ‘ 
Constituting clouds his chariot, 
Travelling upon the wings of wind:t+ 
4 Making his angels blasts, 
His attendants a blazing fire:{ 
5 Setting the earth firm on its foundas 
tion 
To eternity it never shall be moved. 
SECOND SEMICHORUS. 
6 With the deep, as a garment, thou co- 
veredst it; 
The waters stood above the hills. 
7 At thy rebuke they retire, 
At the voice of thy thunder they hur- 
ry away, 
8 Up the mountains, down the vallies,§ 
Unto the place which thou hast estab- 
lished for them. 
9 Thou hast appointed a boundary which 
they must not pass; 
They never again may cover the earth: 
* The Critical Notes are omitted, as not adapted 
readers. 





— 
t Or, “the Spirit.” 

} The first seven lines of this strophe, allude, as 
I ive, ‘i which usually accom- 
panied the ajipaarence of the Shechinah, in the pe- 
triarchal agi's. 

§ The. watgrs of the retiring to the bed 
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FIRST SEMICHORUS. 

10 Sending the springs into the valleys, 
Which run among the hills. 

11 They afford drink to all the beasts of 

the field, 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 

12 Beside themi the birds of the air have 

their dwelling, 
the leafy branches they give 
their song. 

13 Watering the mountains from his cham- 

bers 
The earth is replenished with fruits by 
his operation.* 

14 Making grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herbage for the service of man: 
To bring forth br@ad from the ground, 
For bread supports the heart of mor- 

tals; 

15 And wine which gladdens the heart of 

mortals, 
And to brighten the countenance with 
oil. 

16 The trees of Jehovah are plenteously 

supplied, 
The cedars of Lebanon which he hath 
planted. 

17 There the birds build their nests, 
The fir-trees are the house of the stork, 

18 The high mountains for the wild goats, 
The rocks are a refuge for the jerboas. 

19 Making the moon for seasons, 

The sun [which] knoweth his setting 
point. 


SECOND SEMICHORUS. 


20 Thou appointest darkness; and it is . 


night. 
Then all the beasts of the forests creep 
abroad. 
21 The young lions roaring for the prey, 
And seeking their food of God. 
22 The sun ariseth,—they retire, 
And couch in their lairs. 
23 Man goeth abread to his work, 
And to his labour until the evening. 
24 O Jehovah, how great and various are 
thy works, 
In wisdom thou hast made them all. 
The whole contents of the earth is thy 


property. 
25 This sea, so vast and wide on every 
side! . 
There, are moving things without 
number, 


Animals the small with the great! 

26 There the ships make their voyages, 
There is leviathan, whom thou hast 
formed to take his pastime there; 

27 All these look anxiously to thee, 


* Dr. Durell. 
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To appoint them their food in its sea- 
son. 
28 Thou appointest them [their food,] 
they receive it; 
Thou openest thy hand; they are feas- 
ted to the full with good. 
29 Thou hidest thy face; they are in per- 
plexity: 
Thou recallest their breath; they expire, 
And return unto their dust. 
90 Thou sendest forth thy breath; they 
are created, 
And the face of the earth is renovated. 
FIRST SEMICHORUS. 
$1 The glory of Jehovah shall endure for 
ever. 
Jehovah shall rejoice in his own works, 
$2 If he but look upon the earth, it trem- 
bles; 
If he but touch the mountains, they 
smoke. 
33 TI will sing unto Jehovah while I live, 
I will chaunt unto my God through 
the whole of my existence. 
34 Let my meditation be pleasing unto 
him; 
I will rejoice in Jehovah. 
GRAND CHORUS. 
85 Sinners shall be brought to an end up- 
on the earth, 
And the impious shall be no more. 
Bless the Jehovah, O my soul!! 
Praise ye Jehovah. 


—-— 
MR. ONDERDONK’S ADDRESS. 


Tue Address of the Rev. B. T. 
Onderdonk, one of the Professors of 
the General Theological Seminary, at 
the opening of the same after vacation 
in November last, has only recently 
come into our hands. 

It will be + with great satisfac- 
tion by all thé"friends of theological 
learning, and of our church. He 
shows the utility of such an institu- 
tion, founded upon the undeniable po- 
sitions, that “Religion is all important 
to man’s welfare here and hereafter. 
Religion can only be known by reve- 
lation. The Holy Bible is the only 


-revelation which we have.” 


He sums up his argument in the 
following words: 

“Qur Theological Seminary is to 
supply a constant succession of pas- 
tors, in whom our holy faith is to 
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have enlightened and able advocates; 
unfolding and enforcing the varied ar- 
guments by which its divine origin is 
supported; meeting all the objections, 
a repelling all the stacks, with 
which it may be assailed; bringing the 
stores of various learning to bear up- 
on its hallowed cause; and rescuing 
science and philosophy from the degra- 
ding alliance with infidelity to which 
they have sometimes been prostituted. 
“The sons of this Seminary are to 
go forth learned and able expounders 
of Holy Writ; their knowledge of its 
contents being regulated and enriched 
by a full and accurate investigation 
of it in the form in which God was 
pleased to cause it to be written for 
our learning. They are to be train- 
ed in those principles of. sound inter- 
pretation, and in that careful study of 
the whole sacred volume, and that la- 
borious collation and comparison of 
its several parts, whereby they are to 
deduce the system of doctrine and 
duty which that volume contains. 
They are to be prepared to meet all 
objections to the Gospel scheme; com- 
bat the errors which, in various ages, 
have laid claim to its name and sanc- 
tion; and encounter the subtle reason- 
ings, bold assertions, and often learn- 
ed arguments, by which those errors 
have sought, and to this day are seek- 
ing, to lure and retain disciples. 
“Guided, too, in their researches, 
by the pure light of Scripture and 
primitive antiquity, the heralds of the 
cross here trained, are to conduct men 
to the knowledge, under its genuine 
divine constitution, of that Church in 
which are provided the means of 
grace and salvation, and of that min- 
istry with which the Redeemer intrus- 
ted the dispensing of those means. 
They are to go forth, in the name of 
their Divine Master, offering his mer- 
cies to a sinful and perishing world, 
enlisting the sons of men under his 
banner, receiving them into his holy 
covenant, and by the instructions of 
the Gospel, and the administration of 
its ordinances, leading them, through 
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the promised blessing of divine grace, 
in the faithful performance of the con- 
ditions of that covenant, and to its 
final glorious reward, even the sal- 
vation of their souls. 

“And farther to fit them for a work 
so extensive, so great, and of such in- 
finite moment, our students have their 
attention particularly called to exerci- 
ses calculated to warm their affections 
and interest their understandings, in 
true evangelical piety; to make them 
experience the religion in which they 
are to teach others; to make them feel 
that value of the soul which they are 
to endeavour to impress upon their 
fellow-men; to bring them near, by a 
true and living faith, to the Saviour 
whom they are to point out to a guil- 
ty and perishing world; to prepare 
them for that devout and impressive 
performance of holy offices, which 
may secure their due effect upon the 
heart and life, and that forcible and 
persuasive imparting of Gospel truths 
and precepts which will recommend 
them to acceptance, and enlist in their 
behalf the understandings and feelings 
ot thosé'to whom they are addressed; 
and especially to engage them in that 
most powerful preaching of the word, 
a life and conversation illustrative of 
all that they can say of the beauty and 
excellence of Christianity. 

“Surely, then, the tendency, in all 
its parts, of the course of exercises 
here pursued, is most essentially to 
benefit the cause of religion—that re- 
ligion whence the commonwealth de- 
rives its highest dignity, and greatest 
prosperity, upon whose principles are 
to be formed faithful, upright and con- 
scientious magistrates and legis!»tors, 
and orderly, honest and useful citi- 
zens—that religion which leads to fide- 
lity in reciprocal obligation, in every 
social tie—that religion which hal- 
lows every tender connexion of dom- 
estic life, gives consolation and sup- 
port in every trial, and confers on the 
exercise of the virtuous affections, the 
unspeakable delight of anticipating 
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their perfection in heaven, and their 
continuance through eternity. 

“And besides, and intimately con- 
nected with, this favourable bearing 
upon thc interests of religion general- 
ly, our Seminary must exert a most 
happy influence on the interests of 
that Church which, 

‘Founded in truth; by blood of martyrdom 
Cemented; by the hands of wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness; with ordered pomp, 
Decent and unreproved;’ . 
commands our admiration, concentres 
our affections, is approved by our 
judgments, is recommended by expe- 
rience of its instrumentality to our edi- 
fication and holiness, and ought to have 
our best prayers, and our most willing 
and devoted efforts in its behalf. That 
Charch, my brethren, in these days of 
increasing indifierence to the great and 
precious truths, and the holy requisi- 
tions, of the Gospel, stands as the Gos- 
pel’s best and most efficient friend, 
firmly maintaining,and strongly guard- 
ing, its distinctive principles, and inces- 
santly enforcing them, in all their pu- 
rity and all their fulness. It provides 
a sure resting place for those who are 
wearied and disquieted with being 
carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine; and a truly evangelical bond of 
unity for those who like not the dis- 
tractions of divers and jarring systems 
of ecclesiastical order. 

“Through the means of our Semin- 
ary, the character.of that Church is to 
be raised in the community, her prin- 
ciples better aniooaay and more 
duly appreciated, andy as is always 
the consequence, her borders enlarged 


and her influence increased.” 
” * = = *- € * . * 


“One object, intimately, and in- 
deed essentially connected with the 
full efficiency and permanent inter- 
ests of our Seminary, is now in an es- 
pecial manner, presented to the notice 
of its friends, the erection of the re- 


quired buildings. The laudable de- 
termination of the trustees to proceed 
in this most important measure, can- 
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not surely fail to be met with a corres- 
ponding willingness and liberality.” 
We sincerely wish that we had 
room for more ample extracts; but we 
_ trust those which have been given will 
. induce our friends to inquire for “the 
Address,” and that they will concur 
with us in rejoicing that the cause of 
the Seminary is so ably advocated in 
the annual addresses of her Professors, 
to whom the church does, indeed, owe 
alarge debt of gratitude. They have 
done what they could to build up the 
institution, and we confidently trust, 
that their brethren, generally, will feel 
the obligation to strengthen their 
hands, and to persevere in co-opera- 
tion, till the good work is fully con- 
summated. 


—>— 


THOUGHTS 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF FORMING THE 
FEMALE CHARACTER BY EDUCATION. 


No pains or expense are spared in 
teaching man knowledge. Not so, 
in teaching it to woman. But why? 
Are women incapable of it? By no 
means. ‘There have been instances 
to the contrary in every age: there 
are many shining ones in the present. 
They are what they are by education. 
If ignorant, it is through want of in- 
siruction, not of capacity. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that they 
are of that sex styled and allowed to 
be the weaker sex. So much the 
more hecessity is there, then, for their 
being strengthened and fortified by 
sound precepts well inculcated, and 
good examples set before them. 

But do not women that are become 
learned, make themselves ridiculous? 
Perhaps they may sometimes, for 
want of being taught the most useful 
- of learning, which is discretion. 

though some do this, others do it 
not. They know how to manage 
their learning, when they have got it; 
and possess it, as if they pessessed it 
Not. 
Women, however, are not design- 
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ed to govern the state, or to command 
armies; to pleadsin [Courts of Jus- 
tice,] or to preach in the chureh; 
and therefore need not study the sci- 
ences leading to those several profes- 
sions. But there are employments 
suited to them, and to which they 
ought to be suited; and no small de- 
gree of knowledge is required to suit 
them. The knowledge that is neces- 
sary for men, may not be necessary for 
them; but they are not, for that reas- 
on, to be left in ignorance. 

A young -woman that is igndrant 
will be idle, because she knows not 
what to do; if she is idle, she will be 
miserable; because, throughout the 
world, from the highest to the lowest, 
happiness consists in employment; if 
she is miserable, she will seek to re- 
lieve her misery by wandering abroad, 
running after shows and diversions. 
When she is arrived thus far, she may 
go farther; she may become vicious 
herself, and then most probably will 
spend the rest of her fife in making 
others so that have the misfortune to 
fall in her way. And how many 
these may be, who can say? The 
bad education of women doth general- 
ly even more mischief than that of 
men; since the vices of men often pro- 
ceed either from the ill education they 
received at first from their mothers, 
or else from the passions which other 
women inspire into them ata riper age. 

The importance of female educa- 
tion will rise in our opinion, if we con- 
sider women as persons who may be- 
come wives, and mistresses of families. 
In this situation, they have duties to 
perform which lie at the very founda- 
tion of human life; the support or the 
ruin of families depends upon their 
conduct. They have the direction of 
household affairs; they, consequently, 
determine the greatest concerns of 
mankind, and form the good or evil 
manners of almost all the world. A 
judicious woman, that is diligent and 
religious, is the very soul of a house; 
she gives orders for the good things of 
this life, and for those too of eternity. 
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Men themselves, who have all the au- 
thority in public, cannot yet by their 
deliberations establish any effectual 
good, without the concurring assis- 
tance of women to carry them into 
execution. Besides their authority 
and their continual attendance in their 
houses, they have the advantage of 
being by nature careful, attentive to 
particulars, industrious, insinuating, 
and persuasive. And how can the 
men hope for any content in life, if 
their strictest friendship and alliance, 
whieh is that of marriage, be turned 
into disappointment and bitterness? 

But a matter of more weight is still 
behind. As mothers, women have, 
for some time, and that the critical 
time too, the care of the education of 
their children of both sorts, who, in 
the next age, are to make up the 
great body of the world. And as the 
health and strength, or sickliness and 
weakness of our bodies, are very 
much owing to their methods of trea- 
ting us when we were young; so the 
soundness or folly of our minds are 
not less owing to those first tempers 
and ways of thinking, which we eager- 
ly received from the love, tenderness, 
authority, and constant conversation 
of our mothers. As we call our first 
language, our mother tongue, so we 
may as justly call our first tempers our 
mother tempers; and perhaps it may 
be found more easy to forget the lan- 
guage, than to part entirely with 
those tempers which we learnt in the 
nursery. 

That mothers, where they them- 
selves have been well instructed, are 
more capable than men, of teaching 
their children, will appear from these 
considerations—F irst, from their cir- 
cumstances and condition of life: 
they are more within doors; have 
more time to spare; are best acquain- 
ted with their children’s tempers; and 
always have them in their eye. Se- 
condly, they have an advantage from 
their own make and frame of mind; 
they are generally more apprehensive 
of danger, and of what may come 
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hereafter, than men are. This makes 
them more concerned for their child. 
ren’s everlasting welfare, and solicit 
ous to teach them what they know 
themselves. Then, they are of a mil- 
der dispositign; can bear with their 
children’s infirmities, and correct 
them with a tenderness which even 
recommends a necessary severity, 
By this means their children come to 
love them, and to be fond of their in- 
struction, and to imitate their exam. 
ple. Besides all this, they are more 
patient of this kind of labour than men 
are. It is not the child’s dulness, nor 
the necessity of often repeating the 
same things, that will weary or dis- 
courage a pious mother. And, 
which is not to be omitted, she has an 
opportunity of seeing whether her in- 
structions are apprehended and fol 
lowed; of destroying vices, while 
they are in bud; as also, of encourag- 
ing every commendable word and ac- 
tion in its season. 

In one word—The mothers have 
an opportunity, both by their instruc- 
tion and example, of fixing such last 
ing impressions upon their children’s 
minds, as, by the blessing of God up 
on their endeavours, neither the ink 
quity of the age, nor the enemy of 
mankind, shall ever be able to blet 
out. 

Some very remarkable facts, confit 
ming what has been said, deserve 
your utmost attention. 

At this day, the childien of Jews 


are always under the mother’s care 


and instruction, if living, till 
come to a certain age; during whi 
time, they are taught to read the law, 
and so well instructed in its w 
and aim, and meaning, that they are 
very hardly, if ever, brought over to 
Christianity, either by the temporal or 
spiritual advantages which attend it. 
One of the deputies at the synod of 
Dort informed that assembly, that im 
his country there was scarce a persos, 
how poor and mean soever his cond 
tion was, but could read and give @ 
tolerable account of his faith. This, 
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he said, was owing chiefly to the great 
care that had been taken to instruct 
the women, who, when they came to 
be mothers, scarce ever failed to in- 
struct their children. 

' St. Paul, addressing himself to his 
beloved Timothy, has these remarka- 
ble words—“That I may be filled 
with joy, when I call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee, 
which dwelt first in thy. grandmother 


“MLois, and thy mother Eunice; and I 
‘am 


that in thee also.” 
‘You that the faith and piety, 
here ended and gloried in, were 
continued and propagated in the fam- 
ily by the women chiefly. That 
*“anfeigned faith,” and that zeal for 
othe glory of God, which was found in 


Timothy, and which qualified him for 


a bishop, or overseer, in the church of 

God, was derived to him from his mo- 

ther and her, whose instruc- 

tion and examples he followed; and 

so became an instrument of great 
“good to the world. 

. Nor are examples wanting among 


* ourselves of virtue and piety, the fear 
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themselves; they have as great a 
share in the rational nature as men 
have; they have as much reason to 
pretend to, and as much necessity to 
aspire after the highest accomplish- 
ments of a Christian and solid virtue, 
as the gravest and wisest among 
Christian philosophers. When we 
spoil them by a wrong education, we 
spoil that part of the world which 
would otherwise, perhaps, furnish 
most instances of an eminent and ex- 
alted goodness; since they are natur- 
ally possessed of tempers and disposi- 
tions which, if duly improved by pro- 
per studies, and sober m@thods of edu- 
cation, would, in all probability carry 
them to greater heights of piety, than 
are to be found among the generality 
of men. That women have no souls, 
is an assertion which might proceed 
from the teacher of a false religion; 
by the Founder of the true, they are 
regarded in a very different light. To 
them were communicated the first 
tidings of his resurrection, and they 
had the honour to be appointed apos- 
tles to the apostles themselves. 


and the blessing of God, continued in Whether, therefore, we consider 
dup By families for many generations, by the the capacities of women for attaining 
> ink ., religious care and concern of mothers, knowledge; or the sad consequences 
ry of that have had a Chiristian education; of their being left in ignorance, their 
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who, however they may excuse them- 
selves from some other labours, 
»which attend the bringing up of their 
children, if they neglect this, are inex- 
cusable; neither the tenderness of 
their constitution, nor the care of their 
families; (much less the pleasures of 
ythe world;) neither their quality on 


_ @the ‘one hand, nor re ny on 
th 


the other, will ever fr em from 
othe. guilt, and infamy, and curse, 


mistresses of families, and as mo- 
thers; or their constituting the one 
half of the human race, redeem- 
ed by the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ, and designed for eternal life; 
every way is evident, the great impor- 
tance of forming the female character 
by education.* 


influence on a as wives, 


—p—— 


~ which will attend those who shall suf- 
* @er their children to grow up without 
“principles, and without morality. ON PROFANE SWEARING. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 


To the foregoing considerations it 
may be added, that virtue is not more 
, the business of men, than it is of wo- 
men, who are the one half of the hu- 
man race, redeemed by the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ, and designed 
fpr eternal life. They are to live for 
GOS. MES.— VOL. II. 


Tue practice of profane swearing 
is so universally prevalent among ir- 
religious men, and silly youth, that 
any effort to show its sinfulness from 


* Bishop Horne’s Works, V. pp. 195. 
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Scripture, will be viewed as downright 
Methodism, or Quakerism, and be ut- 
terly beneath the attention of a man, 
or boy, of fashion. So captivating, 
indeed, is the custom of swearing, 
that it is practised equally by the mas- 
ter and the slave, with this only dif- 
ference; that while the one may 
plead the evil example of his bet- 
ters, the other deems it an accomplish- 
ment, and a recommendation among 
his profane associates. If a serious 
man should but drop a hint in their 
presence, that it violates the law of 
God, and the rules of good breeding; 
what is the probable reply? “Why 
talk to us about the law of God! 
Fashionable men are a law to them- 
selves! We regulate opinion. We de- 
cide what is becoming, and what is 
not. Our decisions and practice must 
be right, because they are approved 
of by the world! Who is the Lorp, 
that we should obey his voice? We 
know not the Lorp, neither will we 
obey him.” (Ex. v. 3.) 

Notwithstanding, however, the ob- 
loquy I may receive for quoting so 
unfashionable a book to fashionable 
men, as the Bible, I will venture mere- 
ly to extract four passages, which the 
swearer may possibly condescend to 
read, when he has nothing better to 
do. They are as follow: 

“Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain, for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain.” Ex. xx. 7. 

“Because of swearing, the land 
mourneth.” Jer. xxiii. 10. 

«“/.nd every one that sweareth, shali 
be cut off.” Zech. v. 3. 

“Swear not at all; neither by Hea- 
ven, for it is God’s throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is his footstool; but let 
your communication be yea, yea— 
nay,nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” Matt. v. 34-38. 

To show what is thought by wise 
and good men on the subject of swear- 
ing, even when practised by the low- 
er orders of society, I will subjoin the 
epinion of the great and good Wash- 
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ington, and the admirable plan adopt- 
ed by others, to restrain this abomi- 
nable practice among their workmen. 


Gen. Washington’s Army Orders, 
against Profaneness. 
Head Quarters, Thursday, 
July 29, 1779. 
Many and pointed orders have 
been issued against that unmeaning 
and abominable custom, swearing; 


notwithstanding which, with much re-» 


gret, the General observes that it pre- 
vails (if possible) more ug ever; 
his feelings are continually Wounded 
by the oaths and imprecations of the 
soldiers, whenever he is in hearing of 
them; the name of that Being from 
whose bountiful goodness we are per- 


mitted to enjoy the comforts of life, is ) 


incessantly imprecated and profaned 
in a manner as wantor as it is shock- 
ing. For the sake, therefore of reli- 
gion, decency and order, the General 

opes and trusts, that if officers of ev- 
ery rank would use their influence 
and authority to check a vice which is 
as unprofitable as it is wicked and 
shameful; if officers would make it an 
invariable rule to reprimand, and if 
that does not do, punish soldiers for 
offences of this kind, it would not fail 
of having its intended effect. 


. Hint to manufacturers and Trades- 

men—The late Mr. A. Clark, of 
Broughton near Edinburgh, was in the 
practice, previous to engaging a work- 
man to put this question directly to 
him: “Are you a swearer in common 
conversation? for if you are, you shall 
not work with me. I am determined 
to permit none in my shop to take the 
Sacred Name in vain, before whose 
presence angels bow down and a- 
dore.” 

Let Christian masters adopt the 
same line of conduct, and a great deal 
of swearing and other improper con- 
versation in their shops would be ef- 
fectually suppressed. They would 
not suffer themselves to be insulted; 
why then should they suffer God to be 
insulted and blasphemed! Ev. Mag. 
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Hint to Church Builders—When 
Sir Christopher Wren was building 
St: Paul’s Cathedral, he caused the 
following Notice to be affixed to sev- 
eral parts of the structure: 

“Whereas among labourers and 
others, that ungodly custom of swear- 
ing is too frequently heard, to the dis- 
honour of God and contempt of au- 
thority: and, to the end that such im- 
piety may be utterly banished from 
these works, which are intended for 
the service of God and the honour of 
religion, it is ORDERED, that profane 
swearing shall be a sufficient crime to 
dismiss any labourer that comes to the 
tall; and the Clerk of the Works, 
pon sufficient proof, shall dismiss 
m accordingly: and that if any 
“Master, working by | shall not, 
profana- 
servants, 












tion among his appr 


and labourers, it shall be construed 


is fault, and he shall be liable to be 
‘censured by the commissioners.” Ib. 


In concluding, I will mention the 
following anecdote, which occurred 
goon after the Revolution. An Eng- 
lish gentleman was on a visit to his 
brother, who resided in the State of 
New-York. After living with him a 
few days, the American observed: I 
am glad, my brother, to find that you 
are a religious man.—A religious 
man! What put that into = head? 
replied the Englishman.— Why, since 
you have been living with me, I have 
not heard you swear.—Swear, broth- 
er! Sir, I am too much of a gentle- 
man to swear. They were both mi- 
litary men. 

A Friend to Decency. 


ee 
From the Christian Observer. 


REMARKS ON CHRISTIANIZING 
THE HEATHEN. 


| We alluded, in our Number for 
February, (1824,) to the missionary 
efforts already commenced, at Captain 
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Franklin’s* instance, in favour of the 
native tribes whom he visited. Be- 
lieving, as we do, their conversion to 
be possible and practicable, we con- 
ceive that no doubt can exist, in the 
mind of any serious professor of 
Christianity, as to the duty of using 
our best endeavours fer promoting 
this glorious end. We are, however, 
told by a recent author, the Abbé 
Dubois, that, whatever may be the 
case in.gur northern regions, there is 
at | country on the face of the 
earth w all such attempts are ab- 
solutely hopeless. The experiment, he 
says, has been made in India during the 
last three hundred years, but without 
the least success. Christianity, at the 
present moment, instead of keeping 
up its numbers there, is, according to 
his account, fast declining, and must 
ultimately come to nought. Of the 
1,200,000 nominal Christians, whom 
he admits as existing among the na- 
tives of the Eastern world, it is doubt- 
ful whether one single individual be a 
sincere convert, adorning his profes- 
sion by a sui life. And, in enter- 
taining sueh doubts, he is perfectly 
consistent; for who does not see that 
only a single example of a true con- 
vert would go far towards demolish- 
ing his hypothesis? Bibles, it seems, 
are of no use, because they cannot be 
understood. The present translations 
are of no use, because they are con- 
ducted with such ignorance of the 
native languages as to expose the 
Scriptures to ridicule and contempt. 
The Abbé himself has been resident 
thirty-two years in Hindostan; dur- 
ing which time his zealous and 
vering efiorts have only been able to 
collect a congregation of three or four 
hundred nominal converts, from the 
lowest of the people. All this, it 
must be confessed, would form a very 
sad and discouraging ) gary did we 
see reason to rely with confidence on 
the author’s judgment, and on the 
wisdom of his past proceedings We 

* Frankin’s Narrative of a Journey to 
the Shores of the Polar Sea. 
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are not now attempting to confute his 
mistatements; though, were it the pro- 
per place, we pledge ourselves that 
we could do it from authentic sources 
of information. But, when a writer 
deals continually in round, conjectural 
numbers; when he speaks alternately 
in a tone of certainty and hesitation 
upon the same subject; when, at one 
time, he informs us that the native 
Hindoo Christians are, upon the 
whole, better than the pagamginhabit- 
ants; and, at another ti t all 
those of his flock, who continue Chris- 
tians, are worse than the renegades 
who have again apostatized to Pagan- 
ism; when, at one moment, he repre- 
sents the people of India as lying un- 
der an everlasting anathema, and in a 
state of dowinight reprobation; and, 
at another, enters upon a laboured vin- 
dication of their moral characters; 
when he tells us, that, should a revolu- 
tion take place in the religion of this 
accursed and devoted soil, it will rather 
be in support of theoretical as well as 
practical Atheism, in favour of 
Christianity; when h® acknowledges 
that the command of our Saviour to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, 
is to be understood with that univer- 
sal application which the «vords evi- 
dently imply, and yet'scruples not to 
insinuate that there may be countries 
of immense population, with respect 
to which that command is, in the 
strictest sense, a dead and ineffectual 
letter;—when a writer heaps upon us, 
within the compass of 200 short pages, 
all this mass of paradox and inconsis- 
tency, we must confess that we can- 
not but entertain the strongest doubts 
of his competency for the bold task 
which he has undertaken to perform. 
And such a writer is the Abbé Du- 
bois. He may have beena resident 
missionary in the East for more than 
thirty years. He may have been ex- 
ceedingly zealous in his way. Some 
of the few facts which he relates may 
wear a very unfavourable aspect. 
But we must have much fuller and 
more satisfactory information, before 
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we can regard the conversion of the 
Hindoos, or indeed of any other peo- 
le, as hopeless and impracticable 
e cannot take the Abbé’s word for 
so sweeping a conclusion, We are 
sure, too, that in whatever else he — 
may have acted rightly, there is at 
least one particular in which he has 
acted wrong; namely, in his endeav- 
ours to accommodate Christianity to 
the habits, customs, and prejudices 
of the Hindoos. We should have 
thought that the condemnation of 
such conduct by the Church of Rome, 
and the result of the experiment, — 
in the case of Xavier and the Jesuit 
missionaries, would have deterred — 
him from following their example in — 
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this respect. This is an artifice 

which, , has always re- 

coiled “practisers of it, and” | 
tended, %o produce a Ai 

of h ical professors, wot then fa 

ruin the cause which it was the design. 

of the missionaries to promote and — 
propagate. When St. became Pi 


all things to all men, it was assured- 
ly not in any such meaning, or to any 
such extent. But we must remem- 
ber, that we are not now writing a rée- 
view of the Abbé’s work. We think, 
however, that the internal evidence 
of his Book is, of itself, quite suffi- 
cient to prevent any judicious and re- 
flecting reader from depending on 
him, as a competent, much less an un- 
ing, guide. Ardently do we hope 
that the poor Indians of North Amer- 
ica will be found more open to con- 
viction than their mpre civilized breth- 
ren in the East. We are the advo- 
cates of no rash, hasty, angry, or im- 
politic proceedings, with regard to 
missions. But we feel more strongly, 
every day, the duty of missionary ex- 
ertions, conducted with requisite pru- 
dence, and in a rightspirit. Whenever 
the great work shall prosper, it will 
prosper, through a Divine influence co- 
operating with human agency; but no 
human wisdom or policy, without that 
influence, will ever be the means of 
bringing a single individual to true 
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conversion of heart. At the same 
time, since God works by the instru- 
mentality of his rational creatures, we 
¢annot doubt but that, if Christians 
’ had better performed their duty to- 
*wards the heathen world, in the way 
both of instruction and of good exam- 
pe a very different result would now 
ve been the consequence; and we 
should not, at this moment, have had 
_ to mourn over so vast a portion of the 
habitable globe, immured in all the 
darkness of ignorance, and in 
all the pollutions of idolatry. 


* 


OO 
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Sunday School Anniversary.— 


@ The sixth anniversary of the Charles- 
“@ * ton Protestant Episcopal Sunday 


ool Society, was celebrated on 


“delivered by the Rev. William H. 
Mitchell, Rector of St. James’, San- 

tee. More than 200 children belong- 
'_ ing to the different schools were pre- 
" sent on this interesting occasion. It 
/ was a most gratifying sight to the 
pious Christian, to Id so many 


» children training up for the kingdom 


the Redeemer, under the auspices 
this excellent institution. May its 
and its success be commen- 
. Sutate with the importance of its ob- 

ject! We earnestly recommend this 

Society, to the patronage of all who 
_ feel an interest in the happiness of the 






'tising generation. 


_ St. Philip’s Church—Some ac- 
count of St. Philip’s Church, extract- 
ed from a MS. letter of the late Sa- 
- muel Prioleau, Esq. dated July 21st, 
Th he ground floor of 
pews on the oor 0 

St. Philip’s Church, were granted and 
spld in 1724, by the Commissioners 


* 


Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
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appointed by law for purchasing lands 
and building the said Church in 1710- 
11, and 1720, with the Vestry of the 
Parish, to the subscribers and donators 
toward the said building, to them and 
their heirs and assigns forever.” * * * 

“When the» pews were first built, 
(from the cross aisle to the belfry,) 
there were ten long pews on each side 
of the middle aisle, and there were 
complaints made for want of more 
pews. The Vestry agreed (in order 
to accommodate a few more families) 
to reduce in width those twenty pews 
so as to make twenty-four, that is, 
twelve in each range. This met with 
opposition from some of the proprie- 
tors, and stopt the work for several 
days, until they were satisfied, and 
matters accommodated. Now, if their 
titles had at that time been doubted, 
or thought insufficient, the Vestry 
would have [had] no regard to the op- 

ition. 


“A donation was given to the 
Church for an organ, which, with 
some collection, was sent to England 
to purchase one. At that time, (1727,) 
there was one built for the coronation of 
King George the second, which, after 
the coronation, was offered for sale, 
but the money sent was not sufficient 
to purchase it in the state it was, and 
in order to reduce it to the money, 
two or three stops were taken out; it 
was then purchased, and came over, 
and remained some time in the pack- 
ages, until a person was sent for to 
put it up, and the organist (Mr. Sal- 
ter) came with him. The organ gal- 
lery was then built; and the pews 
therein I believe were not sold, but 
let out for the use of the Church. 

“The north and south galleries 
were built about 1731 or 1732, by 
direction of the Church Wardens and 
Vestry, and the pews thereon granted 
or sold. Whether there was any Act 
of Assembly for the building of them, 
or disposing of the pews, cannot say, 
but those pews are still held under the 

tees or first purchasers. 

“In 1734, when the Church in St. 
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George’s Parish, (Dorchester, was di- 

rected (by law) to be built, not only 

the pews, but the ground room on 

which they were placed was fully 
ted. 

“Thus far for the pews, which is 
all 1 have heard, or cam recollect con- 
cerning them; but as I am now scrib- 
bling on church affairs, shall mention 
a few other things. 

“TI believe I might have told you 
that the foundation of St. Philip’s 
was laid in 1709, as I had often 
heard that it was, but now find it was 
@ mistake, for it could not have been 
done until 1711, as there was no land 
purchased for that building until that 
year, and it was delayed for some 
time, until a model for the said Church 
was received from England. The 
work then began, and the walls all 
round [were] carried up as high as 
the plates in 1713, when. a hur- 
ricane that year threw down a great 
part of the work, and damaged most 
of the rest; in this situation it remain- 
ed until the year 1720, when some 
new Commissioners were appointed 
to carry on the said work, which they 
did, and it was so forward that Divine 
Service was performed in it in April, 
1733, the first or second Sunday in 
that month, (as Easter Sunday: was 
on the 14th day, it is likely that may 
be [the] oF I remember to have 
been in that Church, about that time, 
and there was not any pews in it, but 

ople sent, or carried, their own seats, 

he bells were placed where the gates 
are now, and used to call the work- 
men on week-days to work, and the 
congregation on Sundays and holidays 
to Divine Service, and were after- 
wards hung up in the belfry, until the 
steeple was carried up. The steeple 
was intended to be carried yp one sto- 
ry higher, of brick work, but on car- 
rying it-‘on, they found the arch on 
which it was to be built cracked in 
one or more » so that they 
thought it p to stop the brick 
work as high as it now is, and put the 
wooden work thereon, which was fin- 
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ished about the year 1727 or 1728, 
and plaistered on the outside in 1733, 
(which 1733 being on the south side 
of the steeple, is.the occasion why 
many people believe or say that the 
Church was built in that year.) When 
the Church was built, the north and 
south walls were carried with battle- 
ments of brick work, and gutters to 
carry the water from the eves, but 
they proved leaky, and stained the 
inside of the Church so much, that 
they were taken down, and the roof 
continued over the walls as they are 
now, and a battlement of wood work 
put on. Where the jack roof now is 
was a terras walk from the steeple to, 
the east end, with a balustrade; but’ 
this was also found leaky, and the 
balustrade taken away, and the jack 
roof put on. The gates, with the 
pillars, on the south front, were given | 
by Col. Alexander Paris, the Publie 
Treasurer, and were not finished when 
he died; but as the piers. or pillars’ 
were up, and the gates nearly finish — 
ed, they were put up, and opened for 
his corpse to pass through. 

“The Altar Piece was. put up 
about 1734; and the tables were 
made and lettered in England, and 
sent over with the ornaments. 

“T hope the above accounts may be 
satisfactory, as they are the best I can 
recollect, or give at present.” 


Bishop Heber’s Charge.—The 
Bishop of Calcutta held his First Visy 
itation, on Ascension Day, the 27; 
of May, 1824, at the Cathedral. On” 
this occasion, his Lordship delivered 
his Primary Charge, some extracts of 
which we are enabled to lay before, 
our Readers, from a Calcutta Paper. 

Arduous but Honourable Duties’ 
of an Indian Chaplain.—After 
speaking of the backwardness of ma- 
ny of the English Clergy to enter on _ 
service in India, his Lordship drew @ ~ 
striking picture of the trials and la ~ 
bours of a devoted Chaplain:— 

“Those, indeed, would much mis 
take, who should anticipate, in the 
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fortunes of an Indian Chaplain, a life 
of indolence, of opulence, of luxury. 
An Indian Chaplain must come pre- 
pared for hard. labour, in a climate 
where labour is often death. -He 
must come prepared for rigid self-de- 
nial, in situations where all around 
him incites to sensual indulgence. 
He must be content with an income, 
liberal indeed in itself, but altogether 
disproportioned- to the charities, the 
hospitalities,the unavoidable expenses, 
to which his situation renders him lia- 
ble. He must be content to bear his 
life in his hand; and to leave, very of- 
ten, those dearer than life itself, to 
His care alone, who feeds the ravens, 
who never, or most rarely, suffers the 
seed of the righteous to beg their 
bread. 

“Norare the qualifications which he 
will need, nor the duties which will 
be imposed upon him, less arduous 
than the perils of his situation. He 

‘thust be no uncourtly recluse, or he 
»will lose all infiuence over the higher 
| ¢lasses of his congregation: he must 
be no man of pleasure, or he will en- 
‘danger their souls and his own. He 
‘ toust be a scholar, and a man of culti- 
vated mind; and, ate same time, 
> condescend to simple men, for here, 
as elsewhere, the bulk of his congrega- 
‘tion must be ignorant and poor; nor, 
in his intercourse with the humbler 
‘elass of his hearers, has he always 
the same cheering circumstances, 
‘which make the house of the English 
Parochial Minister the school and 
“temple of religion, and his morning 
.and evening walks a daily source of 
’ blessing and of blessedness. His ser- 
vants will be of a different creed from 
hisown. His intercourse will not be 
’ with the happy, harmless peasant: his 
~ feet will not be found at the wicker- 
gate of the well known cottage, be- 
neath the venerable tree in the gray 
church-porch, and by the side of the 
und or the corn-field: but he 
* Must kneel by the bed of infection or 
despair, in the barrack, the prison, or 
the hospital. 
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“But to the well-tempered and well- 
educated, the diligent and pious cler- 
gyman, who can endear himself to 
the poor without vulgarity, and to the 
rich without involving himself in their 
vices; who can reprove sin without 
harshness, and comfort penitence with- 
out undue indulgence; who delights 
in his Master’s work, even when di- 
vested of many of those outward cir- 
cumstances, which, in our own coun- 
try, contribute to render that work in- 
teresting; who feels a pleasure in 
bringing men to God, proportioned 
to the extent of their previous wan- 
derings; to such a man as Martyn was; 
I can promise no common usefulness 
and enjoyment in the situation of an 
Indian Chaplain. I can promise him, 
in any station to which he may be as- 
signed, an educated society, and an 
almost unbounded range of usefulness. 
I can promise him the favour of his 
superiors, the friendship of his equals, 
and affections strong as death from 
those whose wanderings he corrects, 
whose distresses he consoles, and by 
whose sick and dying bed he stands 
as a Ministering Angel. Are further 
inducements needful? I can promise 
w such a man the esteem, the regard, 
the veneration of the surrounding 
Gentiles; the consolation, at least, of 
having removed from their minds, by 
his blameless life and winning man- 
ners, some of the most inveterate and 
injurious prejudices which opposed 
themselves to the Gospel; and the 
honour it may be, of which examples 
are not wanting among you, of plant- 
ing the Cross of Christ in the wilder- 
ness of a heathen heart, and extend- 
ing the frontiers of the visible Church, 
amid the hills of darkness and the 
strong holds of error and idolatry.” 

Appeal against the misrepresenta- 
tions of the Abbé Dubois—The 
Church Missionaries attending the Vi- 
sitation were addressed by the Bishop. 
In speaking of the intent and impor- 
tance of their labours, his Lordship 
was led to the consideration of the 
great question of the conversion of 
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the Heathen, and to some remarks on 
the late work of the Abbé Dubois. 
The unchristian spirit in which that 
work is written was justly reprov- 
ed; and the assertions of the author 
on the impracticability of converting 
the Hindoos, were confuted by an 
appeal to facts. Having adduced the 
testimony arising from the converts 
under the Church Missionary Society 
at Agra, Benares, Mecrut and Chunar, 
his Lordship thus appealed to those 
of other Societies, whether connected 
or not with the Church: 

“Bear witness, those numerous be- 
lievers of our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with whom, though we dif- 
fer on many, and doubtless on ve 
important points, [ should hate myself 
if r could. regard them as any other 
than my brethren and fellow servants 
in the Lord. Let the populous Chris- 
tian Districts of Malabar bear witness, 
where believers are not reckoned by 
solitary individuals, but by hundreds 
and by thousands. Bear witness 
Ceylon, where the Cross has lost its 
reproach; and the Chiefs.of the land 
are gradually assuming, without scru- 
ple, the attire, the language and the 
religion of Englishmen. And let bin 
finally bear witness, whom we have 
now received into the number of the 
commissioned servants of the Church; 
and whom we trust, at no distant day, 
to send forth in the fullness of Chris- 
tian authority, to make known the 
way of truth to those of his country- 
men, from whose errors he has himself 
been graciously delivered.” 

This allusion was to a native of 
India, admitted, on this solemn occa- 
sion, into Deacon’s Orders. 

In concluding this part of his 
charge, his Lordship observed: 

“Even from the taunts of an enemy 
a wise man will increase his wisdom: 
and if we learn from the volume which 
I have quoted, greater moderation in 
our language, and @ greater circum- 
spection in our deportment: a more 
strict adherence to the union and dis- 
cipline of the Church, and a more 
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careful abstinence from every thing 
like exaggeration in those accounts of 
our progress in the work which are 
sent to our friends in Europe; it is 
apparent that some essential hin- 
drances would be greatly lessened, 
which now impede the progress of the 
truth, and a more abundant blessing 
may be expected on our toils, from 
Him who is the God of peace and 
order.” Gosp. Adv. 


A liberal and praiseworthy act. 
The following act of liberality is ho 
nourable to the country, as well as the 
individuals concerned. How- much 
good could in this way be done to 
our General Theological Seminary, 
if persons possessing the means, had 
sufficient liberality to part with a por 
tion of that wealth, which they must 
shortly leave others to enjoy; and 
thereby show their gratitude to God 
for his blessings, and their sincere de 
sire to promote the best interests of 
their fellow creatures: 

“Twelve thousand dollars have 
been subscribed in New-York, by 
eight individuals of Dr. Spring’s So 
ciety, for the endowment of a pro 
fessorship cclesiastical History 
and Church Government, in the They 


ological Seminary at Auburn, to be © 


called the ‘Spring Professorship? 
Members of Wall-street congregation 
have purchased and presented to the 
Seminary, the Library of their late 
pastor; and members of Cedar-street 
congregation have subscribed about 
$900 for the purchase of theological 
and miscellaneous works for the insti- 
tution.” 


An act of pious gratitude to God. 
Capt. Ephraim Bradley, who died 
last September, in Lanesborough, 
Mass. bad been for many years one 
of the Wardens of St. Luke’s Church 
in that town. We learn from a ser 
mon preached at his interment by the 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey, that “he was al 
ways ready to contribute his full pro- 
portion for the support ef public wor- 
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ship. In early life he had imbibed the 
inion, that according to the exam- 
ole of the patriarch Abraham, the 
yow of Jacob, and the appointment 
of God under the old dispensation, 
Christians were bound to give a tenth 
of their property for the support of 
those who minister in holy things. 
Accordingly, when he estimated his 
property at ten thousand dollars, he 
gave one thousand for the support of 
public worship. And when, by a vote 
of the Society, it was refunded to him, 
he applied the interest arising from it 
to the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally intended; saying, that he had 
given it for a religious use, and he 
could not conscientiously apply it to 
any other. He continued so to do 
until he had paid at least one thousand 
dollars interest. And-in the mean 
time there was a sum for the support 
of public worship annually raised by 
taxation, of which he also paid his 
proportion. To raise a fund for the 
support of a clergyman in this Church, 
was an object which for years lay 
near his heart. He proposed to the 
Society, that if they would pay two 
hundred dollars, he would secure to 
them the sum which he had originally 
given, and also, would leave some- 
ing more for their benefit after the 
o of himself and wife. And when 
is proposal was accepted, he cheer- 
fully paid over to the Society the sum 
subscribed, and-in the distribution of 
his estate, he has left a farm, worth 
more than $1000, which is eventual- 
ly to be added to the funds of the So- 
ciety. He has, also, left a thousand 
dollars for the support of a school. 
Such was his love to the duties and 
ivileges of public worship, that he 
often been heard to say, that if he 
were to be called away by death, in 
any other place than his own dwell- 
ing, if he could have his choice, he 


' would rather that it might be in the 


Church.” The memory of the just 
is blessed. Gosp. Adv. 


Toleration.—In the treaty between 
GOS, MES.—vVOL. II. 
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Great Britain and the United Provin- 
ces of Riode la Plata, we observe 
with much pleasure, the principle of 
toleration conceded by the Roman 
Catholics of the new Republic to 
British subjects: 

“12. The subjects of H. B. Ma- 
jesty, residents in the provinces of 
Rio de la Plata, shall not be disturb- 
ed, persecuted, nor molested on ac- 
count of their religion, but shall enjoy 
PERFECT LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 
being allowed to perform Divine wor- 
ship either in their own houses or in 
their own private churches and cha- 
pels, which they shall be permitted 
to build and maintain, in convenient 
situations approved of by the govern- 
ment of the said provinces; and the 
—- of H. B. M. who shall die 
in the territories of the provinces, shall 
be allowed burial in their own ceme- 
teries, which they shall be free in the 
same manner to form and maintain.” 
[Equal privileges are also stipulated 
to the other party.] 


Education Society.—There has re- 
cently been instituted at Philadelphia, 
“an Education Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.” The fol- 
lowing extracts, and in icular the 
remarks relating to the General The- 
ological Seminary, will be read with 
interest by our friends: 

“The consideration of the very ur- 
gent wants of our Church in regard 
to ministers, will supply powerful mo- 
tives for engaging in this excellent 
scheme. T isa demand 
for labourers t our Zion. 
In no part of the country is there an 
adequate supply; while in most of 
our diocesses the Church is absolutely 
suffering under this privation; and 
when we cast our eyes to our western 
regions, yet untrodden by the minis- 
ters of our Church, where, neverthe- 
less, are to be found many of its mem- 
bers, and whither the tide of emigra- 
tion is annuall ing those who 
from infancy have been nurtured in 
her bosom; when we realize the obli- 

: 28 
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gations resting upon us to exert our- 
selves to provide them with the pre- 
scribed means and ordinances of salva- 
tion; what a call is there upon us for 
activity in this work, as the most eligi- 
ble expedient for meeting the exigency, 
and of training up those who may 
hereafter be sent forth to gladden the 
waste places with the hopes and conso- 
lations of the Gospel. Under the influ- 
ence of such views and motives, it is 
hoped that an interes: will be taken in 
this institution, at once commensurate 
with its importance, and with the 
means which Providence has bestow- 
ed upon us for the furtherance of its 
designs. 

“We cannot conclude without ad- 
verting to that feature of the Consti- 
tution by which the Society is inti- 
mately connected with the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Our benefi- 
ciaries, in all cases where their cir- 
cumstances do not, in the opinion of 
the Board of Directors, absolutely 

reclude it, are to receive their theo- 

ogical education at the contemplated 
seminary. We consider that institu- 
tion, auspiciously founded as it was, 
by an unprecedented unanimity in our 
highest legislative council, and con- 
centrating the interest and exertions 
of a very great majority of the mem- 
bers of our communion, not only as 
intimately associated with the general 
prosperity of the Church, but as the 
most important and effectual means 
of accomplishing the designs of our 
society. Our object is, to furnish the 
beneficiaries under our care, with a 
thorough and well grounded theologi- 
cal education. How can this be so 
well effectuated as by committing 
them to the instruction of a seminary, 
in all respects admirably adapted to 
the end; whose professors in the va- 
rious departments of a theological 
course, are eminently qualified for 
their respective functions, and which 
holds out every required security for 
the faithful execution of the important 
érust. As members of this diocess, 
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we feel flattered by the circumstance, 
that two of its chief professors, the 
Rev. Drs. Turner and Wilson, were 
taken from among us; and while this 
very naturally excites a partial consi- 
deration for the Seminary with which 
they are connected, their tried talents 
and established reputation ought to se- 
cure for it our unlimited confidence.” 
Phil. Recorder. 

Indian Mission.—The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New-York, has 
a Missionary now labouring among 
the Oneida Indians, of whom there 
are forty in communion with the 
Church. One who has recently 
preached to a part of this tribe, ob- 
serves, “he can truly say, that he 
never saw a ion exhibit 
more of solemnity and devotion. 
They join in the. liturgy, (of which 
they have a translation in their own 
tongue,) with great fervour. Their 
manner of singing and chanting is pe 
culiarly fine.” 


Bishop Moore’s Conventional Ad- 
dresses.—The annnal Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocess of Virginia, was held in 
Richmond, on Thursday, May 19th, 
but the Journal of its proceedings has 
not yet come to hand. The following 
interesting Addresses of the venera- 
ble Bishop Moore, are copied from 
the Philadelphia Recorder, which we 
have just received. After stating the 
official visitations of his Diocess, the 
Bishop says: 


I conceive it a duty incumbent on 
me at this time, to offer a few observa- 
tions on the subject of an obedience 
to the Rubrics of the Church; and as 
the clergy cannot charge me with un- 
kindness in my intercourse with them, 
I trust my remarks will be received 
with the same spirit of conciliation 
with which they will be offered, and 
not charged to a spirit of improper 
domination. . 

The Church of which we are mem- 
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bers has always felicitated herself, up- 
on the possession of a liturgy combi- 
ning with the soundest sense the pu- 
rest and most sublimated devotion; a 
liturgy which has commanded the res- 
and admiration of some of the 
test and most enlightened men, 
who have lived since the reformation. 
To enable the clergy to conduct the 
devotions of the people in perfect uni- 
formity, Rubrics have been attached 
to all the offices of religion, a com- 
pliance with which is required of eve- 
ry minister prior to his ordination. 
Although the services of the Church 
have been thus guarded, still it has 
sometimes happened, that a departure 
from the liturgy has taken place; and 
the beauty of our incomparable form 
of worship, been in some measure des- 


—_ 
hen an individual instructed in 
the peculiarities of our services is en- 
fased in the duties of the sanctuary, 
can follow with indescribable plea- 
sure the officiating Clergyman in the 
regular exercises of his office; he is al- 
ways prepared to unite in the prayers, 
and to worship the Lord in the beau- 
ty of holiness, without the least dis- 
traction of mind. But when it so 
happens that the Clergyman is inat- 
tentive to the Rubrics, the devotional 
exercises of the worshipper are ob- 
structed, his mind, instead of being 
preserved calm and serene, becomes 
perplexed, and his religious feelings 
changed into those of disappointment, 
if not displeasure. I indulge the 
hope, brethren, that in those instances 
in which the aberrations alluded to 
have been practised, they have arisen 
more from inconsideration than de- 
sign, and that it is only necessary to 
mention the evil to have it remedied. 
Another subject to which I must 
call your attention, is the fund for the 
support of the Episcopate in the Dio- 
cess of Virginia. I do this with less 
reluctance than I otherwise should, in 
consequence of my age, and the im- 
possibility of reaping from it any 
dersonal advantage whatever. 
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The Bishop of the Diocess has du- 
ties to perform, which render it im- 
proper that he should be confined to 
the superintendence of a particular 
Parish. All the congregations in the 
State form the objects of his pastoral 
charge, and are equally entitled to his 
superintending care. Was the Bishop 
at perfect liberty, he could visit at 
pleasure the destitute parts of his Dio- 
cess; convince the people of the in- 
terest he takes in their concerns, keep 
alive their attachment to the Church, 
and prevent them from a departure 
from the fold. When confined to the 
charge of a single congregation, the 
entreaties of those who are destitute 
of ministerial aid cannot be complied 
with. His children ask for the bread 
of life at his hands, and he is obliged 
to withhold the aid for which they 
implore; they plead their relation 
to him, as to their spiritual Father, 
and they plead in vain; they demand 
his fostering care in accents which 
touch his heart, but their demands, 
however reasonable and just, it is be- 
yond his power to satisfy. 

Such, brethren, has been my situa- 
tion since my residence in Virginia, 
and such must be the situation of my 
successor unless some provision should 
be made to meet the evil. A Clergy- 
man of suitable talents who would 
travel throughout the Diocess, and 
who might be employed as a mission- 
ary at the same time, would, I am 
well convinced, in the space of two 
years, complete the plan you have al- 
ready commenced, and enable your 
Diocesan to perform the duties be- 
longing to his office. What person 
who considers himself a member of 
the Church, would refuse a few dol- 
lars for the completion of such an ob- 
ject? What Virginian who recollects 
the attachment of his departed pa- 
rents to the Church, and who remem- 
bers the period when he was led by 
them to worship in our courts, would 
shut his ears to our petitions, or send 
us empty away from his doors? M 
brethren, I have travelled too touch 
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through this Diocess to consider such 
an event possible. — now the Vir- 
ginia character too well to believe, 
that the old Church, dilapidated as 
she isin many places, would ask for 
bread and receive astone. No, my 
brethren, it is impossible; the remains 
of their parents lie interred in many 
instances, within the walls, or around 
the walls, of our ruined temples; and 
those revered relics would make such 
an appeal to their hearts, as they 
would not be willing to resist. Make 
then, I beseeeh you, one vigorous and 
united effort in the case submitted to 
you; enter upon the concern with one 
heart and one mind, and the Lord 
will in mercy bless your efforts. 

At the last Convention an arrange- 
ment was made for procuring an as- 
sistant in this Parish, in order to ena- 
ble me to attend to the duties of the 
Diocess. The assistant contemplated 
has been called, and is now a member 
of this Convention. I have promised 
to pay him $500 annually out of my 
salary, and the last Convention pledg- 
ed themselves for a similar sum. I 
mention these circumstances in order 
that the parishes may take such mea- 
sures to raise their proportion of the 
salary as they may consider expedient 
in the case. May God in tender mer- 
cy, my beloved brethren, preside in 
the council of this Charch,. direct us 
in all our doings, and further us with 
his continuat help. 

Valediciory Address of the Right Rev. Bish- 
op Moore to the Clergy of his Diocess, as 
they were standing around the Altar. 

At the close of every session of the 
Conveation, it has been our custom, 
my beloved Brethren, to gather a- 
round the altar of the Lord Jesus; and 
while thus standing near the throne of 
our Almighty Parent, to take our 
Jeave of each other; and to supplicate 
God for a continuance of his blessing 
upon us, and upon the Church com- 
mitted to our care. For this prac- 
tice we have a precedent in the con- 
duct of St. Paul, who, prior to his de- 
partare from Ephesus, called the eld- 
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‘ 
ers of the Church together, and im- 
parted to them his pastoral admonition. 

He first enjoined them to take heed 
to themselves. As stewards of the 
mysteries of Christ, entrusted with 
the dispensation of the Gospel, he en- 
treated them to take heed to them- 
selves—to take care of their own 
vineyards—to cultivate their own 
minds and to watch over their own 
conduct. This advice the Apostle 
knew to be necessary, as it would 
have been unreasonable to suppose, 
that they would be watchful over oth- 
ers, whose zeal did not influence them 
to take a prudent care of themselves, 

After having thus cautioned them 
against the neglect of their own 
hearts, he told them to take heed to 
all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers. As 
shepherds watch over their sheep, not 
only to prevent them from straying 
away, but also to lead them into good 
pastures; so the ministers of Ephe- 
sus were charged with the superinten- 
dence of the people. Take a con 
stant care, exercise an unceasing vigi- 
lance over the spiritual concerns of 
the congregations committed to your 
charge, lest beasts of prey should 
seize and devour them—lest Satan 
and their own corruptions should 
alienate their affections from the AF 
mighty, and sink them in eternal 
ruin. “Watch ye in all things, endure 
afflictions, do the work of Evangelists, 
make full proof of your ministry.” 
The concern with which you are en- 
trusted, remember, Brethren, is the 
church of the living God, a chureh 
purchased with the blood of Christ, 
a purchase which exhausted the trea- 
sury of Heaven, a purchase which 
lost the Son of God his life, a pur- 
chase which crimsoned Mount Calva- 
ry with blood, a purchase which An- 
gels witnessed with drooping wings, 
and throbbing hearts. 

The neglect of your duty would in- 
volve in it the greatest guilt. Your 
negleet would amount to a contempt 
of that blood, with which the purchase 
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of our salvation was made; and would 
stamp your characters with present 
disgrace, and consign you to eternal 
ruin. 

- Weare most assuredly to give an 
account of our stewardship. How 
dreadful will be the state of that Cler- 
gyman, who, after having undertaken 
the superintendence of a congregation 
withholds his pastoral attention, and 
permits the people entrusted to his 
care, not only to wander from the 
path of duty, but to plunge into des- 
truction. 

What will be his situation at that 
moment, in which the Angel shall 
swear, that time shall be no more; at 
that moment, when the earth and sea 
shall give up their dead; at that mo- 
ment, when every mortal from Adam 
to his last born son, shall stand naked 
and defenceless before God? What, 
Task you, will be the condition of a 
slothful, wicked clergyman, at that 
tremendous hour? 

See advancing before the tribunal 
of Heaven some unhappy sinner, who, 
when the sentence of condemnation 
shall be pronounced, wiil charge the 
ruin of his soul to the man, to whose 

toral care he had been confided. 
lessed Jesus! may the condemned 
sinner say, I acknowledge that I have 
transgressed thy righteous laws; but 
oh, merciful God! my earthly pastor 
led me astray. At the time in which 
I violated thy precepts he proclaimed 
peace in my ears, and I believed his 
report. He sanctioned my aberra- 
tions by his own practices; and to 
him, in the face of an assembled uni- 
verse, I charge the destruction of my 
precious soul. If misery will be the 
portion of every offender, my Breth- 
ren! how aggravated will be the mis- 
ery of a wicked clergyman? When 
sinners of a common description will 
call to the rocks to fall on them, a 
wicked clergyman will cry out in ago- 
ny, mountains cover me from the pre- 
sence of God. 

On the other hand how transport- 

ing wil! be the situation of a watchful 
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shepherd—a faithful minister of reli- 
gion! At that hour in which the heav- 
ens will be rolled up like a scroll, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat, a 
pious clergyman will arise from his 
tomb in peace and tranquillity. The 
happy spirit of some Immortal Being 
will proclaim him in the Courts of 
Heaven, as a man who had been faith- 
ful in the discharge of his duty. To 
him, Blessed Jesus, I acknowledge 
myself indebted for an acquaintance 
with divine things. He instructed me 
in my duty—He taught me how to 
pray—Hiis holy life and conversation 
reflected light upon my path, and it 
is through his instrumentality that I 
found the ways of religion pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths the paths of 
peace. To such a steward the Re- 
deemer will graciously say—“Come, 
thou blessed of‘my Father, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Several of you have just commen- 
ced your ministerial career. To you 
the path of pastoral duty, the labours 
and difficulties with which you will 
have to encounter, are unknown. Put 
on, my beloved Sons, I beseech you, 
put on the whole armour of God; for 
you will need that armour to defend 
you from the attacks of the powers of 
darkness. Depend not on your own 
strength; for if you do, you will find 
to your loss, that you are trusting to a 
broken reed. Rely not on your own 
wisdom and knowledge; for your du- 
ties are such as require the wisdom 
and the knowledge of Angels to ena- 
ble you to perform them to advantage. 
Ask wisdom of God to teach you. 
Seek spiritual strength from God to 
sustain you. “Be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might.” 

To be successful in the ministry of 
the.gospel, you must be in earnest. 
A soldier to be useful to his country, 
to arrive at eminence in his profes- 
sion, must be devoted to his duty. A 
lawyer, provided he wishes to occupy 
high ground, ‘nust fix his eye upon 
the utmost point of legal eminence, 
and surmount the most complicated 
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difficulties to obtain distinction. A 
merchant who wishes to be at the 
head of the department in which he 
moves, must be a man of business 
and not of pleasure; a man of indust- 
ry and not of indolence. A clergy- 
man, to be useful to his fellow crea- 
tures, and acceptable to his Divine 
Master, must read, and mark, and 
learn the word of God. He must be 
always ready to perform his duty. It 
must be his meat and his drink to do 
the will of the Almighty. When cal- 
led upon for the discharge of pastoral 
duties, he must let his people see that 
it is his pleasure to comply with all 
their reasonable demands, and that 
he derives enjoyment from the exer- 
cise of his office. 

Acting upon such principles, a cler- 
gyman will rise in the esteem of God 
and man. A good understanding com- 
bined with prudence, will lead him 
from small things to great; and like 
water his merit will find its own level. 
Press forward then toward the mark, 
for the prize of your high calling of 
God in Jesus Christ. Take a bold 
stand upon the mount of virtue and 
keep it. Be contented with nothing 
less than ministerial fidelity. A drone, 
remember, is a useless animal; an in- 
dolent clergyman is worse than use- 
less; he is the destroyer of souls. 

Finally, my Sons, strive to ad- 
-_vanee the eternal interests of those 
committed to your care—spread their 
wants before the throne of Almighty 
God, and plead with heaven on their 
behalf. Visit as much as is compati- 
ble with your duty, the waste places 
of Zion, and endeavour to raise from 
their ruins our dilapidated churches. 
The time is very short. Death is at 
the door. We have not one moment 
to lose. Live I beseech you, live 
near to God. Live as you would 
wish you had lived, when you come to 
die. Be faithful unto death, and 
should we never meet again in this 
world, I trust we shall meet in heaven. 
May the Almighty take you into his 
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holy keeping, guide you by his coun- 
sel, and at last receive you into glo- 
ry. 


New Discoveries in Egyptian Hi- 
eroglyphics—The most important 
discoveries respecting Egypt, are due 
to M. Champollion, jun.* who is the 
first that has succeeded in reading the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, and, con- 
sequently, in bringing them within 
the period of historical record, and 


destroying those dreams of their anti-. 


quity, by which many writers have as- 
sailed the Mosaic chronology. That 
our readers may judge of the confi- 
dence that may be reposed in Mr. C. 
we shall now proceed to give an out- 
line of the means by which he has 
obtained such important results. The 
French savans, in the great work on 
Egypt, had given an exact copy of the 
famous Rosetta inscription, which, as 
it presents a long series of hierogly- 
phical characters, along with a Greek 
translation, has commanded the larg- 
est share of the attention of philolo- 
gers. The inscription was made un- 
der Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt. 
The question to be resolved was,which 
of the Egyptian characters had a cor 
responding one in Greek? And the 
difficulty was still more increased by 
the question, whether the Egyptian 
signs are paintings representing ob- 
Jects, or words representing ideas. 

M. Champollion ‘remarked, in the 
Greek inscription,many proper names, 
such as Cesar, Cleopatra, Alexan- 
der, &c. and observed, at the same 
time, that these names in the Egyp- 
tian inscription,seemed to be indicated 
by certain characters included in a 
kind of circle. On comparing the 
letters of the Greek word Cleopatra 
with the corresponding hieroglyphics, 
and extending the comparison to all 
the other proper names of the inscrip- 
tion,- he discovered that the same 


* Vide Champollion, Lettre 4 M. Dacier, 
et Précis du Systéme Hitroglyphique. Pa- 
vis, 1822 and 1824. 
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Greek letters invariably corresponded 
with the same characters in hierogly- 
phics. 

This was a ray of light; and all 
that was now necessary was to take a 
series of Greek letters, and place op- 
posite to them the corresponding hie- 
roglyphics, and thus form a complete 
alphabet, Greek and Egyptian. 

With such valuable data, M. C. had 
only to examine the signs on the mo- 
numents, and instantly to deduce the 
corresponding characters and words 
in Greek. This alphabet, called from 
its properties Phonetic, was a key to 
the fact, that the Egyptian monuments 
are of a much more recent date than 
had been attributed to them. He read, 
with perfect ease, on the temples of 
Philoe Ombos, Esne, and Denderah, 
the proper names of Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and Be- 
renice. On many other temples, 
whose fronts were covered with hie- 
roglyphics; on the obelisks brought 
to Rome by the Antonines; and, in 
short, on the circular zodiac: of Den- 
derah, now at Paris, he deciphered 
the names and titles of many Seas 
Emperors, of Tiberius, Nerva, Do- 
mitian, Adrian, Antoninus, &c. Thus 
have vanished those vain hypotheses 
which have pointed to these ancient 
monuments, as falsifying the Mosaic 
record. 

But there are still more curious re- 
sults to be mentioned. An attentive 
examination of the monuments of an- 
cient Egypt, aided by the new disco- 
veries, shown us that not a single 
monument of all those which have 
been described up to the present day, 
can pretend toa bigher antiquity than 
1800 years before Christ. Now Mo- 
ses places the sojourn of the Israelites 
in pt about the year 1600 B. C. 
which is precisely the period, as near- 
ly as can be made out, of their erec- 
tion. Archives du Christienisme. 


A Hint.—I: is stated in the Theo- 
logical Repertory for May, that the 
profits of that work, for six months, 
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were $50; while the-Gospel Messen- 
r scarcely pays its expenses, Is our 
iocess less inclined to religious read- 
ing, or less disposed to promote so 
useful a publication? Shall Episeo- 
palians in several other places, have 
Journals of their own, and those of 
South-Carolina be indifferent to one 
published in their gwn State? 


A substitute i Bells.—A patent 
has been recently taken from the of- 
fice at Washington, for an instrument 
which will save three quarters or four 
fifths of the expense for Bells now in 
common use. It was invented in Illi- 
nois. It is a simple triangular bar of 
cast steel, hung up by one corner. 
Three hammers of different sizes are 
placed near the centre, which strike 
the base by means of turning a crank. 
Sounds are produced every way as 
loud and pleasant as from the com- 
mon Bell. Theol. Rep. 

Green Bay Mission—A Letter 
from the Agent of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society, of our 
Church, at Green Bay, states the fa- 
vourable prospects attending that 
Mission. An increasing attention to 
religion, is gaining ground among 
the Indians; and’ some instances of 
deep conviction have been manifest- 
ed by individuals. He particularly 
names three females who have been 
converted; and remarks that the in- 
fluence of divine truth, has not shown 
itself in sallies of enthusiasm, but, like 
the “still small voice,” spoken of by 
the prophet. 


New Work.—Messrs. Swords, of 
New-York, have in the press, “Re- _ 
marks on the leading doctrines of mo- 
dern Universalism,” &c. by the Rev. 
Adam Empie, Rector of St. James’ 
Church, Wilmington, N. C. 


Receipts of Charitable Societies. 
We close our volume, (says the 
Christian Observer in the Appendix 
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to 1824,) with the following inte- 
resting and appropriate document; 
namely, an alphabetical list of the 
receipts of the chief charitable so- 
cieties, according to their last an- 
nual reports. In two instances, the 
contributions include government 
grants; the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the reg thus received 


£9,212, and the Irish Education So- 
ciety, £8,999. 
African Institution, - - - £918 


American Bible, - - - 9,543 
American Board of Missions, - 12,557 
American Episcopal paedoaney, 852 
American Jews, - 1,800 


American Methodist Missionary, 2,009 
American United Foreign Mission- 

ary, - - - - - 3,259 
Anti-Slavery, - - - 3,519 
Baptist Missionary, - - - 12,153 
Baptist (General) Missionary, 1,627 


British and Foreign Bible, - 97,718 


British and Foreign School, 1,920 
Christian Knowledge, - - 54,891 
Church Missionary. - 39,272 
Cc anwar eae Tract, . 634 
Continental, - - 2,014 
Gospel Propagation, - - - 16,012 
Hibernian, - - - 7,398 
trish Sunday School, - - 41,883 
Irish Education, - - - 12,611 
Irish Tract and Book, - - 3,275 
Irish and British Ladies, - 401 
Irish Society of London, - - 300 
Jews’ Society of London, - 12,426 
London Missionary, - 83,907 

erchant-Seamen’s Bible, | - - 853 

ational Education, - - - 1,996 
Naval and Military Bible, - 2,277 
Newfoundland Education, - 1,140 
Port-of-London Seamen’s, - - 439 
Prayer-Book and weunlly, - - 1,708 
Religious Tract, - - 11,068 
Scottish Missionary, - - 7,331 
Sunday School Union, - . 2,409 
United Brethren, - - - 9,644 
Wesleyan Missionary, - : 34,650 


The total, (including fractions, 
which are omitted i in our list,) amounts 
to no less than £406,426;* a munifi- 
cent and unprecedented sum; _ yet, 
alas! little compared with the moral 
and spiritual wants of a fainting and 
perishing world; and little compared 
with the wasteful expenditure of vice, 
luxury and folly! 


* Equal to $1,904,531 44. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, on the 27th February, 1825, the 
Rev. Paito Suetton, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Fairfield, Connecticut, aged 70. 
He entered Yale College in 1771, and gra- 
duated in 1775. The American war pre- 
venting his going to Europe for Holy Or- 
ders, he remained in his native State, act. 
ing as a Lay-Reader. In 1785, upon the 
return of Bishop Seabury from England, 
he received Holy Orders from that Pre- 
late, and was the P ar person Episcopally 
ordained in the United States. He died 
universally beloved and lamented, as an 
amiable man, and a pious, zealous servant 
of God. 


Diep, at Stoke Newington, England, 
on the 9th March, 1825, Mrs. Anna Le 
7T1T1A BarBavtp, well known in the lite- 
rary world, aged 82 years. 


= @@e-~-- 
BPISCOPAL ACTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Croes, Bi. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New-Jer 
sey, acting for Bishop Hobart, who is 
absent for the recovery of his health, 
On Friday, the 15th April, 1826, in 
Christ Church, New-Brunswick, Mr. 
William W. Bostwick, was admitted to 
the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of 
the Eastern Diocess. On Tuesday, the 
3d May, 1825, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Boston, Daniel S. B. Goodwin, and 
Thomas S. W. Mott, were admitted to 
the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Moore, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cess of Virginia. On Sunday, May 24th, 
1825, in the Monumental Church, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the. Rev. F ranklin G. 
Smith; the Rev. Alexander Jones; the 
Rev. Charles H. Page, and the Rev. Ni- 
cholas H. Cutts, Deacons, were admit- 
ted to the Holy Order of 'Priests—and 
Mr. John M‘Guire, to the Holy Order 
of Deacons. 


+ @@Qe-— 
CALENDAR 
FOR JULY, 1825. 


8. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
10. Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
17. Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
25. St. James the Apostle. 

31. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
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